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OFF TO A 
GOOD START 


“,.. as the twig is bent... .”’ We’ve heard it so often we tend to ignore 


how true it is... and how important! Early religious training is the 
single most important factor in giving a child a good start toward grow- 
ing as a Christian member of society and the church. 


Christian education begins in the home. Parents are the first teachers 
of religion. Yet, during the first years of a child’s life parents and the 
church may lose touch. It may seem there is little the church can offer 
a pre-school child. A baby cannot be taught religion at birth. But the 
first year is the time to lay the foundation for spiritual growth! 


Send Messages to Parents of Children Under Two regularly beginning 
at birth. When children begin to come to church, use the Two-Year- 
Old Curriculum and the Three-Year-Old Curriculum in the nursery. 
Planned experiences with things suited to their age and ability can help 
them begin to learn about God’s plans for his world and for people to 
love one another. 

Price List: MESSAGES TO PARENTS OF CHILDREN UNDER TWO—$1.50 per packet for one child’s parents. TWO-YEAR-OLD 
CURRICULUM—"'The Twos at Church,’ guidance for teachers and parents, $ .75; ‘‘Picture Storybook,’’ four colorful 32-page 
books, $1.50 per set; ‘Messages to Parents,” $ .20 per yearly set of four messages. THREE-YEAR-OLD CURRICULUM—“‘At 
Church with Three-Year-Olds,’’ guidance for teachers and parents, $1.50; ‘‘Stories from Church,’’ four colorful 32-page books, 


$ .35 per book per quarter; ‘Messages to Parents,’ $ .05 each per quarter; ‘‘Nursery Picture Sets,’’ six pictures to use in 
the nursery each quarter relate directly to sessions, $1.50 per set per quarter. Send for examination copies today! 
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Eder OF the most consistent Christians I know 
of tells me her sunrise prayer includes the petition 
“Keep the door of my lips.” 

When I asked her how she was able to maintain 
her composure in the midst of difficulties, she 
quoted: ‘In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” And she guarded her lips carefully 
when she was unfairly dealt with. 

However, very often the matters which cause 
breaks in fellowship are so trivial that the next 
day the arguers are heartily ashamed. Like the 
members of a Ladies’ Aid who split up because 
some wanted a new red carpet and the others in- 
sisted on green! 

A minister who was talking about causes of 
quarrels said, “It is very possible to have unity 
without uniformity.” And that analysis of the 
situation smoothed the troubled waters, for, as he 
explained, “Christians are fused in one faith—and 
find shelter, in one fold.” Another leader said, 
“Our minds may never meet, but our hearts do.” 

It is well to have our lips sealed to silence when 
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quietness would seem to generate harmony. 

A woman told me, ‘TI get along happily with my 
husband because he’s quiet—and just won't fight!” 
She would blurt things out, but—not he! And 
when there was not one to retaliate with, peace 
prevailed. 

More homes would be havens if members of 
households would but remember to “keep silence” 
when they should. 

Of course, the indwelling spirit of the Master 
can help control the tongue, ‘“‘so full of deadly 
poison.” It would pay to pray more. 


When pressures seem unbearable, remember— 
they are shareable. And Christ is waiting to help. 
In this, the following six lines may help: 


At sunrise we should listen, stil/J— 

And wait to know God’s wondrous will. 
May the Christian’s light so clearly shine 
That men can see the Lord Divine. 

The path of life may be smoothly trod 

If souls are still—and pray to God! 
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Contradictory Prayers 


HAT did you pray for this week? The 
date of this issue marks the end of a 
period designated as a Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity. It is not too late to join in. 

Everyone has not been praying for the 
same thing this week. For example, it is 
observed by Roman Catholics with what they 
call the “Chair of Unity Octave,” a program 
which originated in the United States. The 
emphasis is upon prayers for the conversion 
of lapsed Roman Catholics and those outside 
“the” church. 

The Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches has suggested 
prayers “that the visible unity of the Church 
of Christ may be accomplished according to 
His will and by the means that He wills.” 

While the Roman church assumes to know 
God’s will and the “means” by which He 
wishes it accomplished, divided Protestantism 
is less certain. Surely, all are agreed that 
our present disunity is not God’s will. 

This “unhappy situation,” as a leaflet pre- 
pared for use by the Faith and Order Com- 
mission calls it, “is an argument not only for 
continuing, but for widening the practice.” 


Not all the contradiction is between Roman 
and Protestant views. Two broad views pre- 
vail in the non-Roman world. One is the 
honest conviction that unity will come when 
all Christians return to the already-present, 
“true” church. 

The other view, equally honest, is that we 
are all yet sinners in this matter, and that 
we might well approach the throne of grace 
together, seeking God’s will. Those who have 
tried it, have discovered that they never have 
to sacrifice truth, only prejudice. As Orvel 
C. Crowder expressed so well recently: “It 
would be almost too much if we, whose only 
excuse for being is that we know the answers 
to the question of Christian unity, should be 
obstinately silent where those answers are 
earnestly sought and we may speak.” (Chris- 
tian Standard, Nov. 8, 1958.) 

“Of course,” as our friend Oliver Tomkins, 
Anglican bishop-elect of Bristol, England, has 
said, “every Christian must have some con- 
cept of what he believes would be involved 
in our prayer for unity being answered.” If 
we are all involved together God may yet 
resolve our contradictions. 





The Religion of Youth 


OUTH looks two ways. Last year seems 

like a time of childhood. Five years hence 
seems like old age. Today is the day. And 
youth is right. 

This is the beginning of Youth Week. All 
of us will focus our attention on them a little 
more carefully, to learn how we may best 
work together. 

Children look forward to their teens. Es- 
pecially if they have a teen-ager in their own 
family, it seems like a fabulous period of 
life. Youth stays up longer at night, and 
bedtime seems to rush in upon the child. 
Youth can go to evening affairs, have dates, 
and allowances that seem like millions. 

Adults look back to their youth. For- 
gotten are the piano lessons, the pimples and 
the broken hearts. Present are the bills, the 
responsibilities, the decisions, the ulcers and 
the bills. 

We have read many books which analyzed 
an age, psychologically, physically and re- 
ligiously. As general guides, they are helpful. 
As a portrait of a family—male and female, 
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child, teen-ager and adults—they are a dis- 
torted picture. For, the young in heart pay 
little attention to birthdays. And, there is an 
amazing number of “children” celebrating 
birthdays beyond forty. 

Youth Week can be a time of evaluation for 
young people. It isn’t an easy thing to do. 
The schedule is so full. Even Youth Week 
programs will sometimes be led by young- 
sters who have to struggle for time to pre- 
pare. Not many who wanted to think will 
find time to do it. 

But, it is a good thing. This is chiefly be- 
cause youth is an active age. «Its religion is 
not philosophical theology. It is action. In 
some circles this is considered weakness. We 
do not think it is. We learn by doing, and 
being. 

So, let Christian action be manifest this 
week. Let them seek ways to serve God and 
man. They have abilities not yet used and 
sensitivities as yet unexpressed. Now is a 
time for expression. From activity, prin- 
ciples will be evolved. 
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Our Grand Design IV 


The Bridge to Unity 


A plea for unity on the things on which Christians agree 


This is the final article in a se- 
ries adapted from Dr. DeGroot’s 
lectures before the St. Louis As- 
sembly of International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches. Dr. 
DeGroot is distinguished profes- 
sor of church history at Brite 
College of the Bible, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Fort Worth. 


HEN the Apostle Peter real- 

ized and proclaimed that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Mes- 
siah, the Son of the living God, 
our Lord said, “On this rock I 
will build my church, and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” 

“Jesus Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself for it,” said 
Paul (Eph. 5:25), and the true 
Lord’s Prayer is a passionate ap- 
peal to God for its unity and un- 
divided power. 

The church of our Lord is at its 
widest reach today; the powers 
of hell have not prevailed. But 
Satan is subtle, and where he has 
not conquered he has divided. 
By appeal to pride he has whis- 
pered in the ear of the vain, say- 
ing, “You are an utterly different 
species among men; not really 
men at all, for you have been 
made priests, and the gates 
across the way of salvation will 
open only to your keys.” Thus 
there came into the church in its 
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early centuries a foreign society, 
borrowed from the surrounding 
paganism, dividing the divine 
community into haves and have- 
nots more vicious than any eco- 
nomic classes. At the height and 
the natural extreme of this claim 
to possession of the keys, history 
saw a succession of self-styled 
pontiffs living in depraved evil 
while they laid under heavy trib- 
ute the great body of the faith- 
ful. 

Society thinks slowly and is 
late to act, but the group does 
think and cannot be deceived for- 
ever. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion was a natural event in the 
rational history of man. But his 
Satanic majesty was standing in 
the wings while the reformers 
were on the stage, and whenever 
they hesitated he whispered 
brave lines for their utterance. 

Tell the people that the confes- 
sion of faith you have written is 
the new and final revelation of 
God; or, tell them that the heart- 
warming experience, like a light- 
ning flash, by which you became 
aware of the precious love of the 
Father in heaven is the only way 
that saving faith can act, and all 
must be prayed through in this 
way or they are none of His. 

When the fathers of our move- 
ment were born they saw about 
them the tragedy of a divided 
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by A. T. DeGroot 


church, gathered largely into two 
great camps, but further divided 
into suspicious parties. On one 
side were the so-called catholics. 
We forget that there are several 
kinds of catholics, of which the 
Roman party is simply the larg- 
est. There are Greek catholics 
who are older than the Romans; 
and there are Russian catholics, 
and Aglapayan catholics, and 
Polish National catholics, and 
Anglo-catholics—and many more. 
Their pride is their worship of a 
royal family of clergy with a ma- 
terialistic succession of ordina- 
tion—concerning which they can- 
not agree among themselves. The 
intelligent non-catholic must find 
much amusement in the rival 
claims of the divided catholics, 
each saying, “I have It’ (what- 
ever It is), and the others say- 
ing, “No you don’t,” or “Mine’s 
as good as yours.” 

On the other side our fathers 
saw the campfires of a great host 
united not only in their uncon- 
cern for religious royalty but also 
in their conviction that God had 
spoken to them in their day, and 
by His word had shown the true 
path to glory. But this host 
wasted its strength in mutual ad- 
miration societies, of Luther-ites, 
Calvin-ites, Wesley-ites, Russell- 
ites, and other “ites’—including 
one that I will not mention. 

The ultimate achievement of 
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Satan was to plant in the minds 
of all the great fallacy of Either- 
Or. You are EITHER a catholic 
and thus a Christian, and Protes- 
tants are not, or, you are a Prot- 
estant and a Christian and cath- 
olics are not. The last thing that 
the devil ever wants to see is an 
awareness of the providence of 
God by which His saving life and 
work goes on wherever and to 
what degree His love and His pur- 
poses are made known. Like lit- 
tle children we have grasped our 
own toys in fearful clutch and 
have refused to play the game of 
life, our God-given life. 

But there comes a time when 
childish things must be put away, 
and in God’s own providence we 
must play the man. Let us give 
Roman and other catholics their 
due; they are rich in saintly lives 
and humble toil. They would not 
prosper under God if this were 
not so. Their tragedy was, as 
H. B. Workman says, that “the 
church came to be construed in 
terms of the State.”! They then 
separated the hierarchy from the 
body, and said that the clergy 
was the body of Christ. Basi- 
cally, in almost an historic jest, 
Protestants revolted against 
Rome because it was not cath- 
olic; the self-contained sacerdotal 
hierarchy had vested revelation 
and grace in only a part of the 
divine community. 

So great was the pomp and the 
power of this worldly church, 
however, that only equally star- 
tling claims would be listened to 
by its opponents. If visible Rome 
is not the church, then the church 
must be invisible, other-worldly. 
If the Empire church is not its 
true design, then a group of Na- 
tional churches or branches must 
be its plan. If salvation by seven 
material sacraments is incorrect, 
then only the interior, subjective 
experience of the soul is effective. 
In this extreme, religion becomes 
psychology, or a reflection of the 
inner spirit of every man, unre- 
lated to his fellows and to their 
long history. Protestantism soon 
fell into many camps, gathered 
around the holy or the peculiar 





1Christian Thought to the Refor- 
mation, p. 91. 
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experiences or insights of great 
men or groups of men. The King- 
dom or work of God on earth 
then saw two great families of 
Christians, catholic and Protes- 
tant, separated so widely in their 
life that members of each party 
were denied the genuine spiritual 
treasures enjoyed by the other. 

Now, our genuine modesty as 
men hinders us from realizing 
that we may be living in a time 
and with the idea-tools which are 
the key to the riddle of the ages. 
It is almost impossible for us to 
realize how deep a cleft in his- 
tory is marked by the decline of 
the fetish of royalty in politics 
and in religion. Men honestly be- 
lieved in kings—even kings like 
Farouk and worse—for education 
and knowledge of affairs was de- 
nied to the many, and shrewd 
“noblemen” saw the benefits of 
this monopoly. The Reformation, 
by Luther’s own statement, was 
a “conservative” movement, and 
resulted in a series of state 
churches led by their princes. 
Luther was afraid of the common 
man. 

The ‘continental divide” in po- 
litical and religious history is not 
the Reformation but the age of 
the Enlightenment and the stir- 
ring action of the American and 
French revolutions. Here hu- 
manity declared its independence 
of the royal or priestly few, and 
placed its confidence in the hon- 
est, educated many. To quote 
the faith uttered in the latest 
book of that very unsound Ro- 
man Catholic, Jacques Maritain, 
“If a new Christian civilization, 
a new Christendom is ever to 
come about in human history, it 
is on American soil that it will 
find its starting point” (Reflec- 
tions on America, Scribners, 
1958). 

Some churches have adjusted 
themselves to this democratic 
spirit—but our movement and 
that of the Methodists are the 
only churches of size born in the 
modern era and thus inheriting 
this spirit from the very atmos- 
phere of their times. In the 
providence of God, we have been 
cast up in a crucial age to declare 
and to witness that the church 


is one, aS men are one, and as 
their minds and souls may be one. 

Thomas and Alexander Camp- 
bell and the Disciples of Christ 
may yet be recognized as the her- 
alds of a new age. Building upon 
new insights into human under- 
standing as perceived by John 
Locke, and the common sense or 
common mind as perceived by 
Stewart and Reid, the Campbells 
pled for a bridge to unite all 
Christians into one people of God. 
The word “catholic” was fre- 
quently on their lips. Our church 
is a truly catholic church. We 
have a catholic name, a catholic 
confession and initiation. Our 
fellowship is catholic by the vol- 
untary cooperation of free con- 
gregations. The sacraments im- 
plemented by the baptistry and 
the altar of the Lord’s Table oc- 
cupy a place with the Disciples 
that is unique among Protes- 
tants, and are distinctly catholic 
in attitude and open fellowship. 

Our program for unity is the 
only kind that can make a truly 
catholic church. It is a plea for 
unity on the things in which 
Christians agree, with all else left 
as matters of opinion. It is en- 
tirely appropriate that our anti- 
organ brethren withdrew from us, 
and from the whole Christian 
world, for they ask for agreement 
on a host of peculiarities. But 
the main body of our movement 
continues—and must always con- 
tinue—to live and work in the 
main stream of the faithful, 
pleading for a catholic reforma- 
tion. God has His people wher- 
ever the divine love is received 
with grateful response, and ex- 
hibited in pureness of life. Such 
people are in the great camps of 
both catholics and Protestants. 

It is a glorious calling in these 
days to be a bridge builder. It is 
an old but true saying, “It is bet- 
ter to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness.” There will be 
darkness as long as men perform 
deeds or harbor opinions that 
they dare not do openly or bring 
to conference. We are in the tra- 
dition of our fathers as we stand 
ever ready to worship and confer 
in search of a truly catholic 
church. 
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Miss Jeannine de Maerschalck, as- 

sistant to the senior field representa- 

tive of the World Council of 

Churches in Belgium, stacks the 

Christmas food parcels in the Brus- 
sels office of the WCC. 
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“(od’s Merey in Our Hands” 
Week of Compassion Theme 


Timely Observance, 
Timely Theme 


i annual Week of Compas- 
sion is with us again—not alone 
because of the needs of the world 
but partly because of our own 
needs. 


Our need to respond is just as 
desperately urgent for our own 
welfare as may be the needs of 
the recipients to receive. 


The appropriateness of financ- 
ing the items included in the 
Week of Compassion is seldom 
questioned. Most of us concede 
that the Christian Churches 
(Disciples of Christ) have an ob- 
ligation to carry our proportion- 
ate part of the work of the 
World Council of Churches and 
the National Council of Churches 
in ministering to refugees, help- 
ing rehabilitate individuals and 
churches in war-torn or dis- 
tressed areas, and in helping 
keep our chaplains and service- 
men related to the brotherhood 
during their terms of military 
service. 


A village family in Greece sits down 
before their meal, of which the 
piece de resistance is a loaf of bread 
from flour contributed through CWS. 
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Executive Secretary 
Unified Promotion 


The question more frequently 
raised is, ‘Why a Week of Com- 
passion? Why not put all of 
these things into regular budg- 
ets of our churches?” These are 
legitimate questions. They are 
questions concerning method, 
and they are being given serious 
consideration by the Week of 
Compassion Committee and by 
those responsible for budget re- 
view in brotherhood life. 

Much of the work now being 
done through ecumenical chan- 
nels is on a relatively long-term 
basis. Such services as the feed- 
ing of refugees, the projection of 
tuberculosis programs, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of re- 
habilitation projects, support of 
the Ecumenical Institute and 
other similar undertakings, and 
ministries for our chaplains and 
servicemen are somewhat pre- 
dictable from year to year. 

Historically speaking, the 
Week of Compassion is eloquent 


testimony that Disciples of 
Christ are concerned beyond 
themselves. During the period 


of World War II there was in- 
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tense concern for the men in uni- 
form. 

At about the same time ap- 
peals came to all Protestant 
America for support of the work 
among these new Christian com- 
munities “orphaned” from the 
churches which had given them 
birth. Other appeals came for 
refugees and for the various 
church-related groups minister- 
ing to them. ; 

It was against such a back- 
ground and in the midst of such 
need that the International Con- 
vention appointed a Committee 
on Relief Appeals to evaluate the 
various appeals and_ present 
them to the brotherhood for sup- 
port. This Committee, the Pen- 
sion Fund, and the Committee on 
Military and Veterans Services 
later sought and secured ap- 
proval of the Convention to pre- 
sent their needs in an annual 
joint appeal to the churches in 
the Week of Compassion. Since 
Unified Promotion was set up to 
work promotionally in the states 
it was asked to carry the promo- 
tional responsibility. 

The world has changed dras- 
tically since the close of World 
War II. Much of it has not been 
for the better. The shooting war 
has given way to a “cold” war. 
Our erstwhile ally, Russia, is 
now the leader in a competitive 
ideology which has captured peo- 
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ples and made satellites of na- 
tions from the China Sea to the 
North Atlantic. More than forty 


-million persons have been made 


refugees. 


The spiritual needs of service- 
men and camp communities, the 
rehabilitation needs of refugees 
and distressed peoples, the needs 
of historic church bodies for en- 
couragement and support have 
all increased rather than dimin- 
ished during the past ten years! 


Not all post-war changes have 
been negative in their results. 
Both the World Council of 
Churches (1948) and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches 
(1950) have come into existence 
and established their work dur- 
ing this period. They have co- 
ordinated procedures for church 
groups to tackle the refugee, re- 
lief and rehabilitation problems 
in which they share. Within our 
own brotherhood the Council on 
Christian Unity has re-organized 
its structure and planned its 
work to include a department of 
ecumenical services which helps 
co-ordinate the participation of 
our churches in inter-church aid. 
The European experiences of Dr. 
Robert Tobias, both with Cimade 
and with the World Council, have 
been of inestimable value as he 
has served as director of this de- 
partment. 


One danger in our current ob- 





servance of the Week of Compas- 
sion is the ease with which we 
limit ‘‘compassion” to emotional 
responses to temporary crisis sit- 
uations. It should be pointed 
out again and again that ours is 
a continuing cvisis culture. 

Since 1917 crisis and emer- 
gency have been so perpetual and 
recurrent that we now think in 
terms of the normalcy of emer- 
gency and catastrophe. Indeed, 
the consciousness of the pro- 
longed nature of the hungers, 
frustrations and privations being 
met should intensify the re- 
sponse of compassion. 

The 1959 Week of Compassion 
is a timely observance. Between 
February 15 and 22 Christian 
churches will bring an offering 
of more than half a million dol- 
lars to meet obligations which 
would otherwise not be cared for 
in brotherhood life. This is an 
offering of the heart. 

The theme for the 1959 ob- 
servance is “God’s Mercy in Our 
Hands.” It reflects the basic 
truth that God cares for all His 
children everywhere. His mercy 
extends to the ends of the earth. 

Equally as true is the impli- 
cation that He uses human 
agents for the mediation of much 
of His mercy and love. Within 
our hands is the ability—and in 
the Week of Compassion the op- 
portunity—to help Him answer 
the prayers of many, “Give us 
this day our daily bread... .” 
Within our hands is also the 
ability to fail to mediate His 
mercy. In this day of critical 
human affairs the church is al- 
ways in danger of becoming in- 
different to human needs and of 
losing thereby its right to live. 
The Week of Compassion is a 
timely observance and its theme 
a timely reminder—‘God’s 
mercy is in our hands.” 


Boys at the Vouliagmeni Orphanage, 
six miles south of Athens, an insti- 
tution maintained by the Orthodox 
Church of Greece, receive vocational 
training which helps fit them for a 
place in the world. Inter-church 
aid gifts from many countries are 
channeled through the World Coun- 
cil of Churches to these and other 
child care centers. 
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Believer’s baptism—the New Testament norm 


by James L. Shaw 


HE TERM baptism is used 

in several different ways in 
the New Testament. It is used 
by Jesus Christ in referring to 
the pain, punishment and degra- 
dation that he must endure in 
the final hours of his victorious 
ministry here on earth. It is also 
used by him and various New 
Testament writers to indicate the 
action of the Holy Spirit in the 
life of the apostolic church. 

The most common usage of the 
term, however, is in connection 
with the rite of being immersed 
in water as a religious act. In 
this latter reference it is used in 
the gospels in describing the 
work of John the Baptist. 

It is with reference to this act 
of immersing that we as Chris- 
tians are concerned today. Chris- 
tian baptism has its beginning 
with Jesus Christ. Before his 
ascension into heaven he in- 
structed his disciples, saying, 
“Go therefore, and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit” 
(Matthew 28:19). These instruc- 
tions are recorded in more or less 
the same terms in several places. 

On the day of Pentecost, the 
first forming of the redeemed into 
the church, Peter tells his re- 
pentant listeners that they must 
be baptized as a testimony to 
their forgiveness; and the stated 
result was that they were added 
to the church. Hence, from the 
very beginning baptism has been 
observed as a distinctive Chris- 
tian sacrament. 

That it was different from all 





Mr. Shaw is minister of the Chris- 
tian Church in Hartsville, Indiana. 
His home church is First Church, 
Columbus, Indiana. 
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other baptisms is demonstrated 
in the accounts of Apollos (Acts 
18:25), and the disciples at Ephe- 
sus (Acts 19:3). They had been 
baptized with John’s baptism, but 
to be effective witnesses for 
Christ it was necessary for them 
to be baptized with Christian 
baptism. 

Only in the Book of Acts do we 
have any record of how men and 
women were converted to Christ 
in the beginning days of the 
church. If we study the Book of 
Acts we will see in it a norm of 
conversion. We find that when 
souls were added to the church 
they were baptized. One has only 
to read the narrations of the con- 
versions of the Ethiopian Eunuch, 
Cornelius, Lydia and the Phi- 
lipean jailer to discover the 
truth of this fact. 

In every case of conversion in 
the Book of Acts, faith led to the 
act of obedience called baptism, 
and upon every profession of 
faith baptism followed naturally. 
In some instances it is not stated 
that the converts were added to 
the church, only that they were 
baptized. It is assumed that the 
reader would realize that those 
who were baptized were added to 
the church. 

The Apostle Peter describes 
baptism as “an appeal to God 
for a clear conscience” (1 Peter 
3:21). Paul is told, after his 
conversion, that he would be a 
witness for Christ to all men. 
“And now why do you wait? 
Rise, and be baptized, and wash 
away your sins, calling on his 
name” (Acts 22:16). Then Paul 
himself gives us a description of 
baptism. He says it is a form 
of burial and resurrection with 
Christ (Romans 6:4), and also 
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that we are IN Christ when we 
are baptized (Galatians 3:27). 


This is the Biblical picture of 
baptism, and it must be agreed 
with W. E. Garrison that “as to 
baptism, there are indeed a good 
many references (seventeen in 
Paul’s writings) from which all 
the facts that need to be known 
about it can be deduced.’’! 


The matter of baptism is not as 
simple in the church today as it 
was in the church of the New 
Testament. The main reason is 
that today we have churches in- 
stead of church. And some of 
the churches came into being be- 
cause of disputes over baptism. 
In general, baptism as practiced 
in the churches today can be 
classified in three groups: house- 
hold of faith baptism, the culture 
church baptism and_ believers’ 
baptism. 

In the household of faith type 
of baptism the entire family is 
baptized when the head of the 
family is baptized, including any 
infants or small children. Per- 
sons practicing baptism in this 
manner reason that it was com- 
manded by the Lord and there- 
fore it must be done at one time 
or another, in one form or an- 
other. Or else they assume that 
there is some mystical signifi- 
cance attached to the rite and it 
is necessary for salvation, this 
of course assumes that baptism 
has a meaning to the recipient, 
which makes it inconsistent with 
infant baptism and is not bap- 
tism as seen in the New Testa- 
ment. 


Emil Brunner says, “. . . It is 





1Winfred E. Garrison, The Quest 
and Character of a United Church 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1957). 
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clear that for the understanding 
of baptism as interpreted by 
Paul, intellectual activities are re- 
quired of which not only no baby 
but also no small child would be 
capable.’’” 

There is also an inconsistency 
in applying the baptismal re- 
quirements to the infant, but re- 
quiring the parents to make a 
covenant to fulfill the require- 
ments by training the child till 
he believes and is confirmed, for 
only then is the baptism com- 
plete. 

The baptism known as the cul- 
ture church type of baptism is 
the same as the household of 
faith baptism, but carried to its 
extreme limit. The whole cul- 
ture receives the rite of baptism. 
If one is a member of the com- 
munity of the redeemed, he is 
redeemed. 

It is not necessary for the per- 
son to pray, or to know God, or 
to be conscious of His grace. All 
that is necessary is that he be 
a descendant or a descendant of 
a descendant of one that is re- 
deemed. 

Baptism is applied to everyone. 
The individual need not worry 
about matters of the soul; as 
long as he is a member of the 
“culture church” the priest will 
take care of these matters of the 
soul for him. In many respects 
this is very similar to the Jewish 
laws regarding circumcision. 

In the Acts we read of Philip 
preaching to the Ethiopian 
eunuch. And after hearing Philip 
preach, the eunuch evidently 
understood baptism to be the con- 





2Emil Brunner, The Misunder- 
standing of the Church, trans. 
Harold Knight (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1953), p. 66. 
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summating act in receiving 
Christ; hence he asked to be bap- 
tized and immediately went on 
his way rejoicing. This is be- 
liever’s baptism. Those who 
practice believer’s baptism can be 
further divided into three addi- 
tional groups. (1) Those who 
baptize for the remission of sins; 
(2) those who believe that bap- 
tism restores them to a sinless 
state; and (3) those who believe 
baptism is a symbol of an eternal 
baptism by the Holy Spirit. 

Those practicing baptism for 
the remission of sins will accept 
no one into the membership of 
their congregation unless he has 
been baptized for the remission 
of sins. If his baptism has not 
been for this reason he is not 
among the redeemed. 

The complete freedom of man 
to choose good or evil is denied 
by those that would have the 
baptized returned to a sinless 
state; either this, or there would 
be a necessity of re-baptizing 
each’ time the individual com- 
mitted a sin. 

Believer’s baptism is a door 
through which the individual 
enters the church. It is mystical 
in its content, for those to whom 
it is a symbol of an eternal bap- 
tism in the Holy Spirit, but is 
necessary because it was enjoined 
by Jesus Christ. Individuals 
practicing this type of baptism 
have confused baptism in the 
Holy Spirit (which is accom- 
panied by special gifts such as 
tongues, healing, and prophecy), 
with the gift of the Holy Spirit, 
which is given at the time of bap- 
tism as Comforter. 

Chronologically, believer’s bap- 
tism is the reverse of household 
of faith baptism. The person is 
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brought to the point of belief 
and is then baptized. In the 
household of faith baptism, the 
baptism comes first and then an 
attempt is made to lead the per- 
son to faith. Household of faith 
baptism is also the reverse of 
Scriptural baptism, and of the in- 
structions of Christ when He 
said, “Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples [teach] of all the Na- 
tions, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit.” 
Teaching came first and then the 
baptizing. 

Baptism is not a means of ad- 
mission to the church, but it is 
through baptism that man gains 
admission. He is added by the 
Lord and his baptism is a public 
witness to the redeeming grace 
of God. Those who use baptism 
as an initiatory rite into the 
church completely misunderstand 
its meaning, and also the nature 
of the church. Baptism is a 
physical manifestation of a spir- 
itual process. 

Neither is baptism an insurance 
of salvation. Those who use it 
to insure grace must ask them- 
selves this question: ‘Who has 
a right to such a guarantee?” 
The obvious answer is only those 
to whom God has granted such a 
guarantee. If baptism is to pre- 
serve purity of the community 
by excluding the impure and in- 
cluding the pure, who then is to 
be included and who excluded, 
and who makes the decision? 

There are three ways in which 
Christians observe the great facts 
of the death, burial and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. First, the Lord’s 
Day, which witnesses to the res- 
urrection. Second, the Lord’s 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Anglican-United Church 
Talks Assailed by Editor 


Unity in Canada 


TORONTO, CANADA—The Church of 
the Province of Canada (Anglican) 
will renew discussions of possible 
union with the United Church of 
Canada. 

The Anglican Church’s executive 
council decided to hold a combined 
meeting with the church’s House of 
Bishops and its reunion committee 
appointed 15 years ago to consider 
the possibilities of church union. 

The Anglican Church’s_ action 
came in response to a request from 
the United Church, which was 
formed in 1925 by the merger of 
Methodists, Prsebyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. The United Church’s 
general council asked the Anglicans 
to say whether they desired to con- 
tinue or discontinue union conver- 
sations. 


ToRONTO (BULLETIN)—Christian 
unity is very dear to the hearts of 
most Canadian Anglicans, but not 
at the price of further division, the 
lead editorial in the first edition of 
the new-format Canadian Church- 
man warned here. 


Entitled “Time Is Not Yet,” the 
editorial was written by A. Gordon 
Baker, editor and general manager 
of the monthly, official organ of the 
Anglican Church of Canada. 


The clergyman asked why there 
seemed to be so much consternation 
over the apparent failure of union 
negotiations between the Anglican 
Church and the United Church of 
Canada. 

Mr. Baker pointed to the 1925 
union of Presbyterians, Methodists 
and Congregationalists which 
formed the United Church and said 
the merger had not yet been fully 
completed. 

“It succeeded in eliminating the 
Methodists and frustrating the Pres- 
byterians,” he wrote. “It would 
seem to us much more profitable to 
complete the union of groups with 
a common background and tradition 
before looking for immediate re- 
sponse farther afield. . . ._—RNS 


Imprisoned During War 


Missionary Dies 


Honea Konc—American-born 
Methodist Bishop Ralph A. Ward, 
who spent the larger part of his life 
in China and:«was imprisoned in a 
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Japanese concentration camp for 
over three years during the war, 
died here at the age of 76. 

His death was attributed to rheu- 
matic fever, complicated by a 
chronic infection caused by ill-treat- 
ment while imprisoned. 

Regarded as one of China’s most 
experienced, widely respected and 
devoted Methodist missionaries, 
Bishop Ward had retired in 1952, 
but was re-activated in 1956 and as- 
signed to work in Hong Kong and 
Formosa.—RNS 


Emory University Faculty 
Members Sign Statement 


Backing Public Schools 


ATLANTA, GA.—Two-thirds of the 
Emory University faculty here have 
called upon their “fellow citizens” 
not to allow closing of public schools 
in any section of the United States. 

In what was termed a “spontane- 
ous movement,” the faculty said, 
“We wish to point out the irrepara- 
ble damage that will result from 
the closing of public schools, not 
only to the people of any particu- 
lar community, but also to the state 
and nation at large.” 

Among editorial comments was 
one by the Atlanta Constitution, 
“All thoughtful citizens can be 
grateful to the Emory professors for 
speaking out,” it said. “As edu- 
cators these men know full well 
that Georgia will suffer greatly if 
the schools are closed.”—RNS 


Hits British Interrogation 


Niemoeller’s Protest 


FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY— 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller, president 
of the Evangelical Church in Hesse 
and Nassau, who only a few weeks 
ago cancelled scheduled preaching 
visits to England for the next two 
years, disclosed here that he will 
preach in Glasgow early in 1959. 

He said he had accepted an in- 
vitation from a Protestant parish 
there after its pastor had confirmed 
to him in writing that he would 
not be molested by British immigra- 
tion authorities. 

The German Protestant leader’s 
cancellations earlier were made in 
protest against what he called 
“virtual interrogations” by British 
immigration officers during visits to 
England in April, May and October, 
1958. 

Questioned “excessively” about 
what, where, when and at whose 
invitation he was _ scheduled to 
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preach, he said he lost patience on 
the last occasion and took the next 
plane back to Germany. Dr. Nie- 
moeller is a key leader in the cam- 
paign against: atomic arms of the 
Confessional wing of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID).—RNS 


Conference Says Schools 
Committed to Believe in God 


Teaching Faith 


New YorK—Public schools should 
be committed to a fundamental 
faith in God but they cannot be re- 
quired to teach in a formal way any 
concept of God, an unofficial study 
document of a National Council of 
Churches committee declared here. 

It said traditionally public schools 
have maintained a strict neutrality 
regarding the beliefs of the major 
faiths and those of the basic issue 
between acknowledging God or de- 
nying His existence. 

“This neutrality is practically im- 
possible, historically -unjustified, and 
unfair to the cherished beliefs of 
the vast majority of the American 
people,” it said. “The actual re- 
sults of a studied neutrality is 
practical support for the view that 
God does not count.” 

This question, along with the 
entire problem of Church-State re- 
lations as applied to public schools, 
is explored in a 47-page working 
paper, entitled “Christians and Pub- 
lic Schools.” 

The report noted that ordained 
clergy and members of religious 
orders may teach in public schools 
“when personally and professionally 
qualified, on the same terms as 
other citizens,” adding that “they 
will have a special responsibility to 
make sure their office of public 
trust as a teacher is not misused 
for sectarian advantage.” 

Warning that public schools “can- 
not corporately be committed to 
the Christian God’ it stressed that 
“no preferment overt or implied of 
one religious faith over another 
should be tolerated for a_ single 
school session. 

“The Jewish child must in no way 
be embarrassed for his Judaism,’ it 
said. 

Use of public tax money for direct 
or indirect support of schools oper- 
ating under Church control was 
opposed by the NCC committee. 

“Religion expressed in sectarian, 
theological, doctrinal, dogmatic or 
ecclesiastical terms is not to be 
taught by public schools,” it said.— 
RNS 
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NEw YoRK—Millions of American teen-agers are being challenged 
to use their influences for good on behalf of the Christian church in 
the sixteenth annual observance of Youth Week Jan. 25-Feb. 1. 


The theme this year will empha- 
size “churchmanship,” the response 
of young Christians to Christ 
through participation in the total 
life of the church. 

“There are sixteen million Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 13 and 19, 
with an annual income of around 
$9,000,000,000,” said Stuart Langton, 
Springfield, Mass., chairman of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, 
sponsor of Youth Week. 

“They have a tremendous poten- 
tial for good and we intend to en- 
list the capacity of service of those 
we reach,” he declared. 

Helping young people to under- 
stand the nature and purpose of the 
church is the purpose of Youth Week. 

The 1959 observance also marks 
the 25th anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the United Christian Youth 
Movement. It now represents more 
than ten million Protestant young 
people between the ages of 12 and 
24. UCYM is administered through 
the National Council of Churches. 


The anniversary will be recog- 
nized in more than 1,000 local ob- 
servances. Some Christian Youth 
Councils, which exist in almost ev- 
ery state, have more than a 25-year 
history of youth activity. 


“The churchmanship” emphasis on 
the response of young Christians to 
Christ and church includes recogni- 
tion of responsibility in the local 
congregation, the denomination, the 
interdenominational fellowship, and 
the worldwide church. 

“Churchmanship,” says Donald O. 
Newby, director of the department 
of youth work of the National Coun- 
cil and executive secretary of UCYM, 
“involves integration into worship, 
fellowship, study, and service to the 
church. 

“Young people are now acting 
more responsibly and are more in- 
volved in the work of the church,” 
he stated. “We must face the fact 
today that young people are not just 
the ‘hope of the future’ but are an 
important factor in the present. 

“If the church is wise, it will at- 
tempt to involve them as influen- 
tially in the church as they are in 
today’s culture.” 

Mr. Newby called attention to 
youth influences today. ‘Their taste 
in music dominates the airwaves,” 
he said. “They reportedly buy 70 
per cent of all records and can make 
or break stars in the entertainment 
field.” 

The significance to the church of 
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the potential of teen-agers was 
pointed out in a research report 
which estimates that by 1965 there 
will be 24,000,000 young people be- 
tween 13 and 19 with an annual pur- 
chasing power from allowances and 
earnings of over $14,000,000,000, Mr. 
Newby said. 

“Youth Week,” Mr. Newby said, 
“is an opportunity to explore in 
youth groups the meaning and sig- 
nificance of ‘churchmanship.’ 

“This Week will serve as a means 
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of fostering an understanding and 
knowledge of our Christian heritage 
and the meaning of churchmanship 
within that heritage. It will help 
also to cultivate a spirit of ‘together- 
ness’ among the youth of the vari- 
ous denominations of the Christian 
world.” 


Berlin Peace Prayers 


BERLIN—Prayers for international 
peace and German _ reunification 
were offered during crowded Christ- 
mas services in Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic churches throughout 
Germany. 

Chancellor Adenauer visited Cath- 
olic and Protestant orphanages in 
Bonn on Christmas Day.—RNS 





DEADLINE 


Opposite Poles 


| Perhaps shocking to many were 
the remarks of R. Brinkley 
Smithers, president of the National 
Council on Alcoholism: 


“Drinking is a part of our way 
of life. Controlled and _ social 
drinking relieves tension and re- 
laxes. Because drink creates a 
problem for one out of fifteen, 
we wouldn’t want to deprive the 
other fourteen of its pleasures. 


” 


On the other hand, a news bul- 
letin from Chicago and the desk of 
Fred D. L. Squires describes a forty- 
million-dollar “plot” to “stifle truth 
and brainwash the American public” 
as the latest scheme of the liquor 
traffic to pervert public opinion, and 
disarming disguise to infiltrate the 
thought of youth and the American 
home. 

The forty-million dollars to which 
Squires referred was spent by the 
liquor traffic last year in newspaper, 
magazine and billboard advertising 
and in subtle radio and television 
appeals. Mr. Squires charges that 
the second step in the plot—already 
undertaken—is to silence all chal- 
lenge of “liquors’ shrewd commer- 
cial sophistries through advertising 
pressure.” 

The news bulletin asserts that 
newspapers and magazines of the 
highest class appear to be succumb- 
ing to these advertising wiles. 
“Straight out discussion of beverage 
alcohol and its dangerous and dam- 
aging effects is already being barred 
from commercial radio and tele- 


vision broadcasts and, to a large ex- 
tent, from the columns of the press. 
The pulpit is now under similar 
siege throughout the range of 
thousands of our most influential 
churches.” 


Student Essay Contest 


An essay contest open to high 
school, college and seminary stu- 
dents, is being conducted by the 
Council on Christian Unity with 
awards of $100, $75 and $50 in each 
of three categories. 

Presentations will be made at the 
Denver assembly of the Interna- 
tional Convention in August. 

Subjects of the contests are the 
triple emphases of study in Chris- 
tian Churches during 1958-59. High 
school students are invited to write 
on “Christian Literature,” college 
students on “Disciple Heritage,” and 
seminarians on “Christian Unity.” 

Contest rules and deadlines for 
each division are available from fac- 
ulty representatives at Disciple-re- 
lated colleges and seminaries or by 
mail from the following church 
agencies, which are sponsoring the 
various divisions of the contest: 


High school division: Commission 
on the Promotion of Christian Lit- 
erature, Main P. O. Box 179, St. 
Louis 66, Mo.; 

College division: The Disciples of 
Christ Historical Society, 1101 Nine- 
teenth Avenue, South, Nashville 12, 
Tenn.; 

Seminary division: The Council 
on Christian Unity, 222 South 
Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7, In- 
diana. 
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Communications Counsel 


Pastor-Journalists 


NASHVILLE—By using plain 
language, direct statement and a 
conversational style in _ his 
preaching and writing, every 
minister ought to become a “re- 
ligious journalist,’’ members of a 
seminar on religious journalism 
here were told. 


Dr. James E. Sellers, assistant 
dean of Nashville’s Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Divinity School, warned, 
however, that ministers can go too 
far in becoming journalists. 

“We can fall victim to the 
fallacy,” he said, “that good com- 
munication techniques and devices 
are the same as good communica- 
tion.” 

He told the seminar, sponsored by 
The Nashville Tennessean, daily 
newspaper here, that communica- 
tion techniques may be substitutes 
for real communication. “Our pres- 
end-day concern with ‘mass commu- 
nication’ is actually a sober witness 
to the breakdown of personal com- 
munication,” he said. 

C. Thomas Baker, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Coun- 
cil of Churches, noted that “the 
Bible reports good and bad news” 
and that the newspaper has the ob- 
ligation to do the same. 

He urged that the churches and 
the press continue to use their free- 
doms responsibly as “it may be in 
the providence of God to take away 
those freedoms.”—RNS 


Church Must Reach 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Protestant 
churches must face up to changing 
American social patterns or many 
of them will become extinct, dele- 
gates at the annual assembly of the 
National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Home Missions were 
warned here. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse of New 
York, general secretary of the Board 
of National Missions, United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A., said 
that unless churches keep up with 
revolutionary changes in population 
many “face extinction or the danger 
of a socially sterile ministry, doing 
well what no longer needs to be 
done. 

“Millions of people are relatively 
inaccessible to churches,” he said, 
“and more millions are spiritually 
insulated from church contact.”’— 
RNS 
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“Scandal” of Division 
CuHIcaGoO—Former Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church called here 
on Americans “never to forget the 
scandal of a divided church.” 
Addressing the National Council 
of Churches’ General Board meet- 
ing, he said, “There is a reluctance 
to wrestle with the more serious 
divisions in theology and church 
order. For one thing, the churches 
here are passing through a remark- 
able period of material growth, 
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marked by an increase in member- 
ship, larger building programs, with 
greater plans for expansion. In 
such an atmosphere, each denom- 
ination seems more self-sufficient 
than is actually the case.”—RNS 





@ First Church in Casper, Wyo., has 
ceremoniously received its 1000th 
member, Miss Veronica Gieber. She 
united with the church by confes- 
sion of faith. The minister of the 
church is Frank Edmund See. 


Indianapolis Mobile Christian Education 


Five mobile chapels like this one now serve Protestant released-time re- 

ligious education classes in 34 Indianapolis and Marion county schools. 

As children no longer haye to be transported on hired buses, the mobile 

units are expected to save $15,000 in transportation costs and permit more 
instruction time. 





This group of youngsters in one 
of numerous released-time religious 
education classes now being held in 
five mobile chapels which operate 
outside 34 Indianapolis and Marion 
County schools. Shown leading the 
class in Bible study is Mrs. Richard 


Orton, a teacher of the Board of 
Weekday Religious Education, a 
Protestant organization which pro- 
vides training for more than 20,000 
fourth and fifth graders in city and 
county schools. 
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Many Lands Rejoice 
in Its Bounty 
—One-Worldism Is Reflected ... 






February 13—World Day of Prayer 


The blinding film of cataracts 
was lifted from 100 pairs of eyes 
as the visiting medical team moved 
swiftly from one operating table to 
the next one day recently in the eye 
clinic at Vellore Christian Medical 
College in India. 

This is but one dramatic accomp- 
lishment flowing from the annual 
World Day of Prayer observed 
around the globe. For the purpose 
of that day, which will be cele- 
brated on Feb. 13, is not only to 
unite all Christians in a bond of 
prayer, but to make offerings for 
Christian inter-denominational mis- 
sions at home and abroad. 

And so it was that a courier had 
cycled to the villages surrounding 
Vellore to gather together those 
needing eye care. Two hundred 
men, women and children had 
responded! 

Now the instruments were boiling 
on the kerosene stoves and the 
nurse was anesthetizing the first 
cases. When the precise surgery 
was finished the patients were led 
to their grass pallets in improvised 
wards to remain until each could be 
fitted with new glasses. Many had 
never thought to see again. 

Others in many lands rejoice in 
the bounty of World Day of Prayer. 

There was Connie Chee, who went 
to the government’s Intermountain 
School in Brigham City, Utah, when 
she was 12. Leaving her home on 
a Navajo reservation where she had 
never slept in a bed, turned on a 
water faucet, seen a traffic light, 
or spoken a word of English, Connie 
Chee was soon living in a modern 
dormitory and taking part in school 
activities and programs planned by 
the religious education director sup- 
ported by the World Day of Prayer 
gifts. 

In the class on “Living as a Chris- 
tian in My Community,” Connie 
made “A.” Today a_ graduate, 
Connie is self-supporting in a large 
city and works happily with her 
local church group. She is one of 
hundreds of Indian Americans for 
whom the United Indian American 
Ministry provides Christian educa- 
tion courses and religious activities 
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in 10 off-reservation government 
boarding schools. 

The one-worldism of the World 
Day of Prayer is reflected in the 
scores of reports from around the 
globe that come to the sponsoring 
group in the United States, United 
Church Women, a general depart- 
ment of the National Council of 
Churches. They tell of services on 
that day and add poignant stories of 
those who are aided through the 
offerings. 

A similar unity of spirit is shown 
in the choice of a different national 
group each year to write the service, 
which is sent around the world and 
translated into many tongues. The 
1959 service was written by Chris- 
tian women of Egypt, a Muslin 
country now playing a pivotal role 
ain world affairs. This committee 
included women from Anglican and 
Evangelical churches, but the ma- 
jority of them were from the Coptic 
church, an ancient Christian insti- 
tution which has undergone many 
hardships in its struggle to keep its 
faith alive in the midst of hostile 
forces. 

These descendants of one of the 
oldest Christian sects, chose for the 
1959 theme, “Lord, I believe” (John 
9:38) as a call to a deeper experi- 
ence of Christianity in their lives. 
They drew on their own mature 
faith in framing petitions and an 
order of worship. 

In the mid-Pacific, west of the 
International Date Line, the 24-hour 
prayer chain begins at dawn in 
Queen Salote’s land, the Tonga 
Islands. As the arc of the sun rises 
higher in the heavens, now prayers 
rise in other countries until they 
fall to a whisper when the great 
ball of light sinks behind ice-bound 
St. Lawrence Island in the Arctic 
seas. 

Christians in 144 countries span- 
ning the globe murmur the same 
prayers in 60 languages and 1,000 
dialects. 

In the United States local Councils 
of Church Women direct the observ- 
ance—which always falls on the 
first Friday in Lent—in more than 
2,200 communities. Interdenomina- 






tional committees are in charge 
where there are no Councils. Many 
children’s services are held, too. 

In Nashville, Tenn., an Air Na- 
tional Guard plane flies over the 
city in a “prayer raid” to give the 
signal. Pedestrains and motorists 
come to a dead stop, joining in the 
noon minute of prayer. Winchester, 
Mass., shows in a window display 
the points on the world map where 
people are helped by the day’s 
offering. 

In Australia 7,000 women took 
part in 166 services in 161 centers 
last year, according to Mrs. James 
M. Evans, national director of World 
Day of Prayer for United Church 
Women. At one South Australia 
mission station the service was 
printed in the native language of 
Pitjanjatjara and was led by four 
native girls. The prayers of the 
indigenous people of Australia 
evoked wide interest in Victoria 
where some 22,000 women attended 
and listened to a special message 
from Queen Mother Elizabeth of 
England. 

Offerings for World Day of Prayer 
are divided between the Divisions 
of Home Missions and of Foreign 
Missions of the National Council of 
Churches. At home, funds help 
agricultural migrants and their 
children and low income farm fam- 
ilies, as well as Indian-Americans. 
They also maintain a chaplain at 
the government hospital in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

Abroad, students, nurses and staff 
from four colleges in India, Ewha 
College in Korea and two in Japan 
are aided, as are women and chil- 
dren through pilot projects in Asia 
and Africa. 

A church worker in the 50,000- 
population city of Minden, Germany, 
where World Day of Prayer services 
are held in all of the churches, re- 
ports: 

“Each year we are happy about 
the oneness in faith and prayer with 
Christian women all over the world. 
We believe that this is the most 
promising way to develop love and 
understanding among the people of 
the world.” 
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Two Kinds of C 


“Where the Scriptures Speak . . .” 


by the Editor 


February 1, 1959 
Scripture: Luke 20:19-26. 


ETERMINATION of one’s 

citizenship is not an easy 
matter, but it is most important. 
I am referring not to the ques- 
tion of whether a person is an 
American or a Frenchman but 
to the question of where one’s 
real citizenship lies. 

We are citizens, we who profess 
Christ, of two kingdoms. We 
belong to this world of nations 
and we belong to eternity. Un- 
less we obey the laws and fit our- 
selves into the pattern of the age, 
we are in danger of losing our 
citizenship on earth. Heaven’s 
kingdom has its rules, also. 

The real problem comes when 
the rules of the two kingdoms 
conflict, or seem to conflict. To 
put it another way, the rules of 
the kingdom of God are universal 
and apply to all his children. 
Christians believe that there is 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
just as there is one God and 
Father of us all. 


The world is divided into na- 


tions, perhaps a hundred of 
them. Is loyalty to this uni- 
versal, Christian kingdom and 


to a particular nation at the 
same time an impossible thing 
to ask of a person? Some people 
have decided that it is. My 
country, right or wrong, is more 
than an historic phrase to most 
people. It is a way of life. Ifa 
Christian in a nation at war sug- 
gests love for a fellow Christian 
in the enemy nation, the least he 
can expect is ridicule and perse- 
cution from’ his neighbors. He 
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may be tried as a traitor. 

This discussion about citizen- 
ship came about for another rea- 
son than the apparent one. When 
the scribes and chief priests came 
to Jesus and said, “Is it lawful 
for us to give tribute to Caesar, 
or not?” (Luke 20:22), taxes 
were not their chief interest. 

Always, in those days, the 
scribes, chief priests, Pharisees 
and others were trying “to catch 
him by what he said.” (Verse 
26.) This seemed like a perfect 
catch question, so they tried it. 
They were so angry after his par- 
able about the vineyard that they 
“tried to lay hands on him a 
that very hour, but they feared 
the people.”’ (Verse 19.) 

The enemies of Jesus were 
caught between their loyalty to 
their own legalistic religion on 
the one hand and the necessity 
for the support of the public, on 
the other. 

So, they “pretended to be sin- 
cere’ (Verse 20) and asked this 
question about tribute to Caesar. 

They certainly picked a good 
question. To say that one should 
pay tribute to Caesar was to 
offend all the patriots who longed 
for freedom from Rome. To say 
that one did not owe the tax, was 
to break the law and be subject 
to punishment by the occupying 
forces. 

But Jesus ‘perceived their 
craftiness.”’ (Verse 23.) 

The answer that Jesus gave 
has been the classic Christian 
answer through the ages. Both 
God and Caesar have their right- 
ful demands to make upon the 
person. In order to gain any help 
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from this answer, we must al- 
ways remember why Jesus spoke 
as he did. They gave him a ques- 
tion that they thought ’was un- 
answerable. He gave them an- 
other question and an answer of 
his own that was indisputable. 
All they could do was to marvel 
and keep silent. (Verse 26.) 

Nothing further needed to be 
said at that time. However, one 
realizes that if he takes this 
answer as the watchword for his 
citizenship in the two kingdoms, 
then he must answer two other 
questions: “What belongs to 
Caesar?” and “What belongs to 
God?” The answers to these 
questions have led groups of sin- 
cere Christians in all directions. 
The defense of one’s country with 
arms, seems to be the highest 
Christian duty to some. The re- 
fusal to kill another Christian, 
even if he happens to be a citizen 
of an enemy nation, seems to 
others to be the highest Chris- 
tian action. 

A dictator may claim absolute 
allegiance of his subjects, and 
get it for a time. The literal- 
minded might say that this was 
his due, as the “Caesar” of his 
land. The Christian, on the other 
hand, observing the plight of 
citizens in semi-slavery, might 
conclude that one’s duty to God 
demanded the overthrow of the 
dictator. 

We would have to say that the 
Christian’s primary obedience is 
to Jesus Christ, our Lord. Imme- 
diately, we see how this com- 
plicates our relation to the state 
in which we live. In a democracy, 
we have to operate on the as- 
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{ Citizenship 


sumption that our leaders are 
making the decision which the 
majority of the people want. If 
the individual feels that his al- 
legiance to God will not permit 
him to obey the laws of his land, 
then, like the Christian martyrs 
before him, he has to suffer the 
consequences. 


Chiefly, this lesson teaches us 
that Jesus declared his authority 
again. While recognizing the 
law of the land, he also declared 
the absolute laws of God which 
may be violated by rulers less 
than perfect. In such a world, 
the Christian has to find his 
place. 


The Scripture 


Luke 20:19-26 


19 The scribes and the chief 
priests tried to lay hands on him at 
that very hour, but they feared the 
people; for they perceived that he 
had told this parable against them. 
20 So they watched him, and sent 
spies, who pretended to be sincere, 
that they might take hold of what 
he said, so as to deliver him up to 
the authority and jurisdiction of the 
governor. 21 They asked him, 
“Teacher, we know that you speak 
and teach rightly, and show no par- 
tiality, but truly teach the way of 
God. 22 Is it lawful for us to give 
tribute to Caesar, or not?” 23 But 
he perceived their craftiness, and 
said to them, 24 “Show me a coin. 
Whose likeness and inscription has 
it?” They said, “Caesar’s.” 25 He 
said to them, “Then render to Cae- 
sar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are 
God’s.” 26 And they were not able 
in the presence of the people to 
catch him by what he said; but 
marveling at his answer they were 
silent. 
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HEN Jesus said “render to 

Ceasar the things that are 
Ceasar’s, and to God the things 
that are God’s,” he gave the 
sovereign answer to the question 
that was asked him. It was a 
loaded question anyhow. The 
questioners were not seeking wis- 
dom; they were trying to catch 
a subversive. 

It would be a mistake, how- 
ever, to think that Jesus gave a 
trick answer to evade trouble— 
although it admirably served that 
purpose in that instance. Nor 
did he provide a neat rule for 
every situation involving a Chris- 
tian and his government. He did 
state a profound principle in de- 
ceptively simple words. 

The relationship between 
Church and State—and between 
Christians and their respective 
governments has been a complex 
and troubled one through the 
centuries. For instance: should 
first-century Christians throw a 
pinch of incense on Caesar’s altar 
as the Roman law demanded? 
Some did; some didn’t. Should a 
Christian bear arms in all of his 
country’s wars, in “righteous” 
wars only, or never at all? 
Should Christians pay taxes 
which they know will go mostly 
for armaments? 

Must one pledge allegiance to 
the American flag if he considers 
it to be idolatry? (The Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses refuse to do so 
on those grounds, and our high 
courts sustain them.) What 
should the Amish people do about 
sending their youngsters to high 
school—as the law requires— 
when it is ’’agin’” Amish religious 
convictions? What should be the 


Meaning for Today 


by Hunter Beckelhymer 


relation of a Christian to a Com- 
munist government under which 
he lives? 

These questions are not imagin- 
ary ones. They should suffice to 
show that Jesus’ statement is not 
an easy answer to every ques- 
tion that arises between a Chris- 
tian and his government. Some- 
times governments ask for things 
that some Christians conscien- 
tiously believe belong to God. 

However, Jesus’ answer goes to 
the heart of every such contro- 
versy. Caesar (i.e. the nation) 
renders many services which are 
good, which deserve Christian 
support, and which lay an obliga- 
tion upon every citizen, including 
Christians. So there are large 
areas in which the Christian 
loyally, gladly and_ religiously 
renders his full cooperation and 
obedience to the civil authorities. 
However, some things are God’s 
and the first allegiance of every 
Christian is to God. 

The wider the Christian fellow- 
ship spreads, the more compli- 
cated the situation becomes. For 
Christian lines reach to the ends 
of the earth, and know no na- 
tional boundaries. This creates 
honest tension within the _ indi- 
vidual as he thinks of his love 
for his country, and his love for 
the brethren. 

Until the kingdoms of this 
world become the Kingdom of 
our Lord and of his Christ, there 
will always be areas of tension 
and conflict between the Chris- 
tian and his nation. These areas 
demand of the Christian—intelli- 
gence, informed and careful 
judgment, an alert conscience, 
courage, and perhaps (God for- 
bid) martyrdom! 
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Illustrated by Earl W. Berneking 


... neither man was willing to yield 


by Marjorie King Garrison 
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GUSTIN TURNER gazed up 
A at the big administration 
building of the University of 
Nebraska. He was excited at the 
new life before him, and yet he 
was a little awed too. Suddenly 
his tall, lean frame seemed awk- 
ward and his hands felt too big. 
Would he like the University of 
Nebraska? Would it train him 
for the life he wanted? Or 
would a shy person like him be 
lost at the university? 

As he walked in the door of 
the administration building, he 
saw a sign that said: ‘Register 
here. Join the ‘Y’ now.” 

Agustin knew almost nothing 
about the “Y.” His sole experi- 
ence with it had been to take a 
bath in the Y.M.C.A., in Minne- 
sota where he grew up. And 
yet somehow that sign appealed 
to him. He liked the word 
“Christian” in the name—Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 

Perhaps if he joined the “Y” 
he would meet other young men 
of similar interests, and he would 
not feel lost in the university. 
So, at the same time he regis- 
tered for his classes, Agustin 
planked out a dollar and filled 
out the application form for ‘“Y”’ 
membership. Little did he real- 
ize then how the “Y’ would 
change his whole life. 

In the years that followed, the 
university proved a big challenge 
to Agustin. At the “Y” he en- 
rolled for Bible study, and as 
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always, the study of the Bible 
prodded Agustin with visions of 
what he wanted to accomplish in 
the world. Like so many ideal- 
istic men of his generation, Agus- 
tin joined the Student Volunteer 
movement, and felt it was his 
duty and his privilege to work to 
make the world Christian in his 
lifetime. 

He and a friend, Samuel An- 
derson, had long talks of what 
they would do in the mission 
field. Both of them were eager 
to go to China as missionaries. 

As graduation time approached 
both of them were wondering 
what they would do. There 
seemed to be no place for them 
in mission work. They probably 
needed further study. Sam, who 
was the more aggressive of the 
two, finally decided to accept a 
job in the Y.M.C.A. in Omaha. 

One day Sam came in, excitedly 
waving an envelope. ‘‘Agustin!” 
he shouted. “I finally have my 
chance. I have a letter, saying 
that I’m needed in Beirut.” 

Agustin’s blue eyes shone at 
his friend’s opportunity. Then 
he had a second sobering thought. 
“What about your job in the 
Y.M.C.A. in Omaha? You've al- 
ready promised to go there.” 

“Oh, it won’t be hard to replace 
me,” Sam said airily. ‘I’m sure 
they will be glad to let me go to 
do mission work in Beirut. After 
all, the ‘Y’ is a Christian organ- 
ization.” 


+) dduenture 


But Sam was wrong. The “Y” 
had counted on him for the job, 
and the secretary refused to re- 
lease him to mission work unless 
he found someone to take his 
place. 

One night Sam Anderson cor- 
nered Agustin. “Agustin, you 
must help me out. I can’t find 
anyone to take my ‘Y’ job. Why 
don’t you take it? You’ve be- 
longed to the ‘Y’ ever since you 
started to college.” 

“TI don’t want to do ‘Y’ work,” 
Agustin protested. “I want to 
work in the foreign field.” 

“We both do,” interrupted Sam. 
“You don’t have any job in the 
foreign field. If you don’t help 
me out, neither of us will get to 
go. One person working for 
Christ in Beirut is better than 
no one.” 

Many were the discussions be- 
tween Sam and Agustin. Agus- 
tin didn’t feel he was “Y” ma- 
terial. The ‘“Y’ was quite a pop- 
ular organization, and it usually 
took athletes and school leaders. 
Agustin didn’t feel he was promi- 
nent in anything but his desire 
to serve Christ, and his tall frame 
was too slender to be called ath- 
letic. Finally, however, he agreed 
to take the “‘Y” job. 

He’d been on the “Y” staff in 
Omaha only two weeks when 
he bitterly regretted his decision. 
A letter came offering him a 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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NEWS 


of the Brotherhood 





Doing the Impossible . . . 
Hawaii Dedication 


Another new Christian Church 
was dedicated Dec. 21 on the beau- 
tiful island of Oahu in Hawaii. 

The Wahiawa Christian Church, 
under the direction of Emilio C. 
Yadao, have done the impossible— 
with God. 

Less than 20 heads of families, all 
Filipino working folks, purchased a 
corner lot on Royal Palm Drive and 
Turner Street several years ago. It 
cost them nine thousand dollars, 
they are still paying for it, but they 
dreamed a building on it. This cost 
twelve thousand and it is lovely. 

Concrete block construction with 
peaked roof, 40 by 25, with kitchen, 
rest rooms and plans for Sunday 
school classrooms and parsonage to 
come. 

These Filipinos are first-genera- 
tion Americans. Many of them can- 
not speak English and understand 
it with difficulty. Their parents 
came to the Island to work in the 
pineapple and cane _ plantations. 
Many of them were Christian (Dis- 
ciples) before they came to the 
Island. They were and are the re- 
sult of our mission work in the 
Philippines. 

The late Miss Edith Noffsinger had 
much to do with keeping these folks 
a part of our brotherhood. She 
loved the Filipinos and they loved 
and respected her. 

The dedication service itself was 





simple and beautiful. Lovely baskets 
of flowers banked the pulpit and 
communion table. The choir, dressed 
in new white robes with dark red 
stolls, sang as only consecrated peo- 
ple can sing. 

George A. Jacobs of First Chris- 
tian Church in Honolulu spoke brief- 
ly on “The Church” emphasizing the 
spiritual body of people with their 
dedication to God and their fellow 
man in winning souls to Jesus 
Christ. 

Refreshments were served by the 
women of the church at the close 
of the afternoon’s service. The 
warm fellowship of Christian folk 
was wonderful to experience. Our 
brotherhood is proud of this fine 
group of Christians—-GEoRGE A. 
JACOBS 


Approved by American 
Association of University Women 


Culver-Stockton Honor 


CANTON, Mo.—Culver-Stockton 
College has been placed on the “ap- 
proved list’ for the American As- 
sociation of University Women. 

President Fred Helsabeck of 
Culver-Stockton was notified of the 
acceptance in a telegram from the 
AAUW headquarters in Washington. 

The approval of the AAUW will 
make eligible for membership all 
female graduates of Culver-Stockton 
College. A representative of the As- 
sociation recently visited on the 


George A. Jacobs, pastor of First Church, Honolulu (seated, second from 
left), was the speaker at the dedication service for this new Wahiawa 
Christian Church, Dec. 21. Also seated are Glicerio Castillo, president of 
the church (extreme left) and (left to right, from Mr. Jacobs): Emilio 
C. Yadao, pastor; Owen Still, pastor, Palolo Valley Church of Christ, Hono- 
lulu; Jesse Nicholas, pastor, Central Oahu Christian, Wahiawa; Frank 
Barte, layman, Wahiawa; N. C. Dizon, pastor, Federated Filipino Church, 
Honolulu; and Glenn Powell, pastor, Sunset Beach Church of Christ, Oahu. 
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campus, inspecting the improved 
facilities and learning of the aca- 
demic program. 

President Helsabeck, in acknowl- 
edging the approval, stated, “I am 
happy that Culver-Stockton women 
graduates may now take their place 
with graduates of other outstanding 
colleges and universities in the coun- 
try.” 


Three Big Events 
Begin New Year 


Indianapolis NEWS 


The first Sunday of 1959 was an 
eventful and historic one for three 
Indianapolis churches. 

At the morning service at the 
Northwood Christian Church Jan. 4, 
the president of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society, Dr. A. Dale 
Fiers, spoke and received from the 
pastor, Theo. O. Fisher, a check in 
final payment of that congregation’s 
$100,000 pledge to the Capital for 
Kingdom Building project. 

On the same day the Northwood 
Church began its annual Festival 
of Missions emphasis, which will be 
concluded Feb. 15. 

In another part of the city, on 
the same day James Behler, execu- 
tive director of the Greater ‘Indian- 
apolis Christian Church Union, re- 
ceived into our brotherhood fellow- 
ship a congregation which previ- 
ously has had no stated relation- 
ship with any communion, “the 
Ravenswood Chapel.” This fellow- 
ship became known as the Glendale 
Christian Church, and declared its 
desire to be associated with the 
Christian Churches (Disciples of 
Christ). 

Meanwhile, on the far south side 
of Indianapolis, the Southport Chris- 
tian Church formally closed its 
charter and received 12 members, 
bringing membership to 410 in one 
year. Fred McCouen is pastor.— 
Ray W. WALLACE 





AT PRESS TIME 


Spiritual Life Conferences 


INDIANAPOLIS—Two spiritual life 
conferences will be held early this 
year—in February and April—under 
United Christian Missionary Society 
sponsorship. 

These will be held at Loch Leven 
Conference Grounds in Southern 
California (Feb. 16-19) and at Silver 
Springs, Fla. (April 21-24). The 
next issue will provide details. 
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New Zealand Newsletter 


Anglicans to Enter Union Negotiations 


DUNEDIN, N. Z.—The Anglican 
(Protestant Episcopal) Church of 
New Zealand, at its first synod fol- 
lowing the recent Lambeth Confer- 
ence, set up a committee to take 
part in the union talks now in prog- 
ress in New Zealand. 

Considerable advance had been 
made by the four churches already 
in conversation—Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist, Congregationalist and 
Churches of Christ (Disciples). These 
have had a joint standing commit- 
tee on union acting for them 
through monthly meetings. They 
have had also a conference which 
brought together many more of the 
leaders than the committee can do. 

The great amount of agreement 
on doctrine, polity and practical 
procedures has been gratefully em- 
phasized. The two questions which 
need further consideration are the 
ministry and baptism in relation to 
Church membership. It is in both 
the theology and practice related to 
these that difficulty has been met. 
A theological commission has been 
set up to go fully into the churches’ 
teaching on baptism. Meanwhile all 
the four (previously negotiating) 
churches have called on the joint 
standing committee to draw up a 
proposed “basis of union” to be sub- 
mitted to the churches. In this the 
Anglicans will now take part. 

The congregations of the negotiat- 
ing churches have been asked to 
meet in all localities to plan coop- 
erative activities as part of their 
year’s program. Consideration is 
being given to reducing the over- 
lapping in training men for the 
ministry, church papers, youth work 
and church music. 


Graham Campaign 

The churches in New Zealand’s 
National Council of Churches are 
sponsoring and helping to arrange 
the Billy Graham campaign imme- 
diately following Easter. There will 
be a week of meetings in each of 
the three largest cities, Auckland, 
Wellington and Christchurch, al- 
though Dr. Graham will preach only 
two nights in each. His assistants 
will do the rest of the preaching. 


Visitors from States 

There has been an unusual num- 
ber of leaders here from the United 
States. Of Disciples we have had 
George Oliver Taylor, Jesse and 
Mrs. Bader; and of other commun- 
ions, Seward Hiltner is doing great 
things in pastoral counseling, and 
Gerald Knoff of the National Coun- 
cil proved a stimulating youth ad- 
viser. 
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Unfortunately, most visiting 
Americans do not realize before- 
hand that this country is narrow 
and 1,000 miles long and cannot be 
adequately covered in a week. 


Race Issue 


According to the daily Press.a 
question has reached you which has 
been hotly debated here—whether 
Maoris should be included in the 
New Zealand representative football 
team that is to tour South Africa. 
At least one opinion cabled from 
over there suggests that this is the 
start of racial discrimination in our 
sport. 


This misses the point. Here 
Maori and Pakeha work as one peo- 
ple in sport as in everything else. 
It is the other end of the tour that 
is the trouble. Should our Maori 
citizens be sent where the rigid seg- 
regation laws and customs are sure 
to cause embarrassment and pos- 
sible insult? At present these are 
the two top teams in the world of 
Rugby football. 


Changes in Ministry 


Two recent graduates have com- 
menced their ministry—Clem Brown 
at the Auckland city congregation 
(Ponsonby Road) and Frank Hay at 
the century-old rural church at 
Spring Grove, near Nelson. J. T. 
Baxter from Dunedin has gone to 
Southern California. R. M. O’Grady 





First Unit Dedication in Richmond, Va. 
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is to transfer from Wellington to 
Christchurch early in 1959.—A. L. 
HADDON 


In August... 


Holy Land Tour 


Dr. E. Robert Andry, head of the 
department of religion, Butler Uni- 
versity, has announced that he will 
conduct another tour to the Holy 
Land August 1-22. 

Chief Biblical and archaeological 
sites will be visited in Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan and Israel. 

Interested persons may participate 
in the tour limited to fifteen per- 
sons. Detailed information may be 
secured by writing to Dr. E. Robert 
Andry, Butler University, Indianap- 
olis 7. 


Urban Church Meets 


New YorK—Problems of inner city 
churches will be discussed by urban 
ministers in three regional work- 
shops sponsored in 1959 by the Pres- 
byterian Board of National Missions’ 
department for city and industrial 
work. 


The conferences are scheduled for 
Princeton (N. J.) Theological Semi- 
nary, June 23-25; McCormick The- 
ological Seminary, Chicago, July 
14-16; and San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, July 21-23. 


They are designed to probe into 
the mission of the inner city church 
in the face of community change 
and shifting population—2NS 





cate 8 4 


Dedication services for this first unit for Third Christian Church, Rich- 


mond, Va., Fred L. Miller, pastor, were held Jan. 11. 
ment of the Yakima Indian Christian Mission, was speaker. 


Dr. Malcolm Nor- 
Designed by 


architect W. Charles Shiflett, of Richmond, the first unit is part of a three- 
unit plan, providing space for 15 Sunday church school classes, a fellowship 
hall, a kitchen, office space, and a chapel. 
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Disciples Were There... 


Advisory Body, American Bible Society 


Each year the American Bible Society calls together leading per- 
sons from the various denominations and church bodies, those who 
compose the advisory council, to review the accomplishments of the 
Society and analyze the tasks that confront the Society. 


The Christian churches were rep- 
resented by A. H. Wilson, vice- 
president of the International Con- 
vention, Mrs. Chloe Kelly, secretary 
for the Christian Women’s Fellow- 
ship in Ohio, and Mrs. Jessie M. 
Bader. 

In addition, a long-standing mem- 
ber of the Bible Society’s board who 
is a staff member of the Park 
Avenue Christian Church, C. E. 
Levers, and John W. Osberg, a Dis- 
ciple who has served as a secretary 
of the Bible Society for the past 
14 years, were present. 

Mrs. Kelly, commenting on the 
Society’s work for the benefit of 
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CE-FR readers, said, “One of the 
most thrilling aspects has been to 
sense the great ecumenical appeal 
of the Bible Society as the one 
great agency serving 54 denomina- 
tions. It effectively crosses all de- 
nominational lines and eliminates 
hurdles as no other agency I know. 

“T see in the Bible Society the 
opportunity to demonstrate to the 
world Christian unity.” Mr. Osberg 
called attention to the present 
“Bible needs” in the United States. 
There is wide Bible distribution 
carried on in penal institutions, hos- 
pitals, migrant camps, seaport and 
shipboard visitation service, and 
among refugees and international 
students. 

A great number of homes still 
have no Bible, the Bible Society 
reports. 

Most people think of the Bible 
Society in its relation to the foreign 
mission field. Commenting on this, 
Mrs. Kelly asserted: “I have known 
for years that the Bible Society was 
the chief source of supply for the 
Scriptures needed and used by our 
missionaries. I did not realize that 
the Scriptures for many of the 
foreign fields are subsidized so that 
the cost is within convenient reach 
of those who must have the books. 
What an invaluable service this is 
to our own brotherhood mission- 
aries!” 

Approximately 20 million new 
literates at an adult age come into 
being each year. The Society is 
properly concerned that these peo- 
ple that are new readers have the 
Scriptures as the most available 
book to read. 

“To me,” said Mrs. Kelly, “this 
is good sense. I am _ concerned, 
however, to realize that even the 
vast distribution of the Bible So- 
ciety, in the neighborhood of 15 
million volumes a year, is not keep- 
ing pace with the new literates.” 

A “new twist” in the Society’s 
program is its new “finger-phono”’— 





TOUR MIDDLE EAST/USSR 
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on the Middle East, past and present. Choice of Middle 
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a small plastic record player used 
to help illiterates in learning the 
Scriptures. 

Through the finger-phono, packed 
in a durable carton together with 
sufficient needles and records (three 
of which cost only $10) the mission- 
ary can bring the gospel to the 
people with whom he cannot even 
talk. 

Mr. Osberg has just finished 13 
years with the Society. Mrs. Kelly 
was impressed by the fact that the 
staff and personnel of the Bible 
Society “seem so devoted in their 
service.” 

She added, “They seem to be 
people who really believe that the 
Bible speaks to man’s deepest needs. 
I am glad that our churches have 
passed numerous International Con- 
vention resolutions in support of 
the Society. I heartily endorse the 
Society’s reports and concur in its 
future plans.” 





Bible Society Secretary John W. 
Osberg, left, shows a recent transla- 
tion to Mrs. Chloe Kelly and Dr. A. 


H. Wilson. The latter two were 
Disciple representatives who sat 
with representatives of 53 other 
communions at the advisory council 
meeting of the American Bible 
Society. 





Descendants Honored 


MILTON-FREEWATER, ORE.—W hen 
the First Church here commemo- 
rated its 72nd anniversary with a 
Homecoming observance, the five 
ladies designated to pour the coffee 
and tea were descendants of the first 
elders and deacons: Pearl Small, 
Addie Wells, Della Same, Grace 
Hastings, and Bertie Elam. 

Other features of the celebration 
were dedication of a ramp designed 
to allow elderly people and cripples 
to dismount from cars at the level 
of the sanctuary floor and eliminate 
the steep climb up the outside steps; 
displays of photographs of the early 
days of the church; an old-fashioned 
sitting room, furnished in authentic 
style-—Ray S. HEwITT 
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Brotherhood News 


Property Acquired by Tupelo Church 


@Roy L. Thorp’ completed five 
months’ ad interim ministry with 
First Church, Griffin, Ga., on Nov. 
24 and began interim ministry with 
First Church, Greeley, Colo., Dec. 1. 


@The Christian Church of Hia- 
watha, Kan., recently completed a 
“Witness for Christ” crusade under 
the direction of Forrest Wyman. 
There were 51 additions. 


@ University Church, Des Moines, 
Ia., observed world-wide mission day 
with William D. Hall, professor of 
missions at Brite College of the Bi- 
ble, Texas Christian University, as 
guest speaker. Warner Muir is pas- - F , 
tor. _ University Chu reh supports Pe pg pt aaa here has acquired this new property for 
two living-link missionaries. The site is on a main traffic artery between Memphis and Birmingham 
and is a part of a fine residential area. 

@Dr. Pak-Chue Chan, surgeon at The front is 548 feet along the Memphis highway, which will be con- 
the College Hospital at Ames, Ia., verted into a four-lane thoroughfare. The building is only ten years old. 
and pioneer medical worker in China This structure will be used for educational and fellowship purposes and 
and Africa, was the guest speaker a temporary worship area will be added on the side of the unit. The 
at the Woman’s Day observance at Permanent sanctuary will be built later.—N. G. KIRKPATRICK. 

the Christian Church in Iowa Falls, 
Iowa, Dec. 7. He spoke on the Wom- 
an’s Day theme, “For the Healing 
of the Nations.” 





@ James L. Christenson, San Angelo, 
Texas, assisted by Roger Guy of 
Sterling, Colorado, as song leader, 
| conducted a one-week revival at 
Central Church, Pueblo, Colo., Nov. 
16-21. There were 36 additions. 
Charles R. Whitmer is the minister. 








This contemporary structure, the 
first unit of First Church, Grand 
Junction, Colo., has been dedicated, 
fulfilling a dream over six years 
old. The pastor is Roy C. Leeds. 





@wW. W. Wilson, for over eight 
years pastor of the church at North 
Royalton, Ohio, has become minister 
of Rice Patch Church, Islandton, 
S. C. Mr. Wilson will be the first 
full-time resident pastor of the 
Islandton church.—CLyYDE H. EVANS 


@ Central Church, Arkansas City, 
Kan., participated in an evangelism 
crusade with Dr. George R. Davis, 
minister, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
preaching. The meeting began Nov. 
30 and concluded Dec. 7. Harold E. 
Enz is the pastor of the Central 
Church. 


@ The 27th Federal Conference of 
our Churches in Australia was held 
in Adelaide, Oct. 16-22, with a rec- 
ord registration of more than 1,600 
delegates. 





Bill M. Riggs, pastor of First Church, Louisiana, Missouri, turns the earth — ; en 

for ground-breaking ceremonies on behalf of First Church, Louisiana, @ Pau! C. Mills is now assistant min 

Missouri. Construction is now under way and it is anticipated that the new ister of Peachtree Christian Church, 
building will be occupied by September. Atlanta, Ga. 
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—BAPTISM 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Supper, which commemorates his 
death. Third, baptism, which 
represents or typifies his death, 
his burial, and his resurrection. 
Baptism can only be realized 
where it is understood as a dying 


with Christ and therefore where 
Christ’s death as having taken 
place for our salvation is believed 
in. 

Baptism is an act of grace, and 
is available to those who will 
claim it. Membership is not the 
object, but confirmation of the 
fact that the individual has ac- 
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cepted the leading of the Holy 
Spirit and has been added to the 
body of the redeeming activity 
of God. 

Bound very close to the mean- 
ing and nature of baptism is the 
form or mode of administering 
this sacrament. But is it also 
secondary to the meaning and 
nature? The mode will be de- 
termined by the purpose for 
which the person desires baptism. 

If baptism is to be used as a 
sign of membership, an initiation, 
a mystical rite, or for salvation 
and purity, then any of the cur- 
rent methods (sprinkling, pour- 
ing, and immersing) will fill the 
needs of the situation. 

If the purpose of baptism is 
to see that there is a literal ful- 
fillment of all Scripture then im- 
mersion is demanded. 

However, if a higher purpose 
is sought, as we are enjoined in 
the Scriptures, we must find that 
higher purpose. “For Christ 
sent me not to baptize, but to 
preach the gospel.” This is our 
purpose, to witness for Christ. 
In baptism we must take the 
profane and mundane things of 
this world and use them to wit- 
ness to the death, burial and res- 
urrection of our Savior. We 
must use them so that the ob- 
server sees an actual burial and 
an actual resurrection. There is 
only one mode of baptism that 
does this, immersion. This is 
why Jesus instructed his dis- 
ciples to immerse. 

The following quotation from 
Emil Brunner is a fitting sum- 
mary of the nature of baptism: 
“Through baptism the individual 
is joined to the real and concrete 
congregation of the faithful in 
such a way as could not happen— 
at least not so unmistakably— 
through the mere word of preach- 
ing. One can listen to the an- 
nouncement of the divine Word 
without belonging to the com- 
munity, without identifying one- 
self with it, abiding in it, and tak- 
ing part in its life. The so-called 
sacraments are... the form of 
the Word through which the in- 
dividual is really incorporated 
and made one with the com- 
munity.’ 





3Ibid., pp. 67 and 68. 
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Diversity of Local 
Church Tasks Involved 


CMF Projects 


The department of men’s work 
of the United Christian Missionary 
Society reports a variety of special 
Christian Men’s Fellowship projects. 

In keeping with the policy of the 
CMF organization, the men’s pro- 
gram relates to the total program 
of any local church. 


Such practical projects as the 
building of a retaining wall for the 
church parsonage and putting 15 
tons of gravel on the driveway of 
the parsonage for First Church in 
Florence, Ala., illustrate the prac- 
tical help which men’s organizations 
provide. 

A church in Arizona has new 
floodlights as result of a CMF proj- 
ect in Polleson. 

The chancel was remodeled at 
Central Church, Pine Bluff, Ark., as 
a result of a special Christian Men’s 
Fellowship project. 

The men there are also building 
a brick addition to provide further 
space for religious education classes. 
The laymen are doing all the work 
except the brick laying and one 
man gave 16,000 bricks and 600 feet 
of steel reinforcement rods. 

Then there are remodeling proj- 
ects which are of particular inter- 
est. A small building on the church 
property of the Selma, Ala., Mead- 
owview Church was remodeled by 
the CMF—a new organization there. 

First Church, Stuttgart, Ark., di- 
rected its president to write a “let- 
ter of request” for a site on Bull 
Shoals Reservoir with a view to- 
ward eventually having a perma- 
nent retreat site. 

The Christian Men’s Fellowship of 
Bixby, Calif., has constructed 18 
tables to replace older tables. 

The CMF of Highland Park 
Church, Los Angeles, recently re- 
decorated a social hall and installed 
a “Fireplace Corner.” 

Several Christian Men’s Fellow- 
ship groups have sponsored father 
and son banquets. At a banquet 
sponsored by the CMF of Orange 
Avenue Church, Santa Ana, Calif., 
the speaker was Dr. Peter Coad, 
science professor from Chapman 
College, Orange, Calif. 

During the summer of 1958 the 
CMF of the East Whittier Church, 
Whittier, Calif., organized volunteer 
labor to add much needed class- 
room space. The whole project was 
completed in 120 days. 


The new building of Columbia 
Avenue Church, College Park, Fila., 
was built exclusively by members 
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of the congregation. The Christian 
Men’s Fellowship took a major part. 
In various parts of the country 
Christian Men’s Fellowship groups 
are sponsoring “breakfast clubs.” 
Such a fellowship was recently or- 
ganized at Grangeville, Idaho. 


Hundreds of local organizations 
were responsible for “taking charge” 
on Laymen’s Sunday, October 19. 

Some CMF’s are taking on proj- 
ects for putting up signs on the out- 
skirts of communities to indicate 
that there is a Christian Church in 
the community. 


The CMF of First Church, Sidney, 
Neb., is building a shelter house to 
be used by groups within the church 


Brotherhood News 


for a place to have outdoor meet- 
ings. 

Reports from across the country 
indicate that visitation evangelism 
is a major emphasis in churches 
large and small. 





@ Woman’s Day speaker for the Vin- 
ton, Ia. Church was Miss Myrtle 
Furman, retired missionary to India 
who now lives in Marshalltown, Ia. 


@ Former China missionary, Miss 
Margaret Lawrence, who is now on 
the field staff of the United Chris- 


tian Missionary Society’s depart- 
ment of resources, was Woman’s 
Day speaker for Union Avenue 


Church, Litchfield, I11. 
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A REVIEW for January 1959 
The Seeking Years 


Published by Bethany Press. 


128 pp. $1.50 


Selected and reviewed by Thelma W. Hastings, Washington, D.C. Mrs. 
Hastings and her husband, J. Warren Hastings, have rendered outstanding 
church and community service in our National Capital city during their 
many years as pastors of the National City Christian Church. Mrs. Hast- 
ings is widely known for her ability and interest in drama. 


If you are a leader of youth, 
either teen-agers or young adults, 
and have been searching for an in- 
teresting and stimulating means of 
presenting some of the everyday is- 
sues of living, here is an excellent 
resource. The Seeking Years con- 
sists of six award-winning thirty- 
minute plays which were first pro- 
duced on CBS-TV Look Up and Live 
series. The are plays comprised of 
a series of sharply focused scenes 
made possible through the use of 
spotlights and tied together by a 
narrator. They are designed for 
simplicity and do not rely on elab- 
orate effects or complex settings to 
make their point. 

The plays deal with live and basic 
problems in different areas of liv- 
ing, such as: (1) Does being always 
the winner make a man successful? 
(2) How free shall teen-agers be to 
make their own decisions—free to 
make mistakes as well as successes? 
(3) Why not steal when “every- 
body’s doing it’? (4) What is 
beauty—body or spirit—and who sets 
the standards, the individual or the 
gang? (5) How shall a white and 
Negro youth act to help a commu- 
nity come to live “No man is an 
island, every man is a piece of the 
continent, a part of the main”? (6) 
How can one believe in life, love, 
God in this world of atoms, elec- 
trons, energy, where “no one knows 
anything”? 

In the play “The Faith Hawker” 
the youth cries: “I have no faith 
in anything. I am a self-confessed 
murderer of the thing I love.” 
Later, coming to love deeply and 
finding a faltering faith, the Hawker 
says of him: “Look at him. Don’t 
you see what he did? He took off 
his gown of arrogance. He let him- 
self feel for somebody else. He laid 
himself open to the terrors of lov- 
ing, loving when you might lose 
what you love.” 

Stimulating evening programs for 
youth groups are not easy to build. 
Here are plays which will furnish 
an excellent’ jumping off place for 
discussion. These are plays to be 
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read or to be restaged wherever 
there are people who care enough 
to speak aloud of the love of GOD 
and our fellowmen. 


Life-Changer 
JOHN J. WALKER 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Hello there, Tiny One! 

Already you have made some big 
changes in the lives of those near 
you. Matter of fact, you’ve upset 
a smoothly running household by 
throwing your weight around in 
ways your parents never dreamed 
of! 


And you'll continue to cause 





changes wherever you go! In six 
years you will begin your schooling, 
and from that time you will rapidly 
grow as an independent thinker and 
actor. 

But, Tiny One, right now you pre- 
sent a big problem to us! We've 
made a lot of mistakes in our own 
lives, and it’s frightening to know 
that we are responsible for yours 
too! 

You can yell, and you can wiggle. 
But not one thing can you do for 
yourself yet. And so we are all 
your slaves. 

Tiny One, you'd really have us 
on the spot if we had to deal with 
you alone! But we have found that 
there are people who love you, and 
who love us enough that they want 
to help us in the big job we have 
ahead of us. 

Those people are much like your 
own parents, and many of them 
have Tiny Ones in their homes, too. 
You'll come to love those people 
very much. Someday many of the 
bumps will be smoothed over in 
your life because of the love of 
those people. 

Those people belong together, 
Tiny One. Not because they are all 
alike, and not because they even 
think alike. But they are working 
together and growing together and 
loving together all because of One 
who lived a long time ago. 

And when He came, He came as a 
Tiny One, just like you. 


The Past Will Not Die 


by J. Warren Hastings 


The snow whirled outside and 
seemed to be falling in uneven cir- 
cles, and she and I seemed to be 
traveling in circles as we sat in the 
eorner of a hotel lobby, in a Mid- 
western city, and faced her prob- 
lems She spoke with a voice that 
revealed that she was about ready 
to admit defeat. I felt that her 
phoning me for an appointment was 
grabbing at a last straw. She was 
desperate. 

“My world seems to have come 
to an end,” she said. “My husband 
and I have separated. Last night 
he told me to get out, and not to 
come back. My heart is broken.” 

“What brought on the crisis?” I 
asked. 

“Really it is partly due to my 
own sin. Before I married Bob I 
was indiscreet. I was a foolish girl 
morally. When we married I told 
him everything and I thought that 
would be the end of it. He keeps 
reminding me of the past. I always 
feel guilty. My past will not die. 
We had a discussion about it, for 
the millioneth time, last night and 
he told me to leave his home and 
never come back.” She sobbed into 
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a handkerchief as she talked. 

“How long have you been mar- 
ried?” 

“Six years and we have no chil- 
dren. We do have a cat and I am 
afraid she is not being properly 
cared for with me away.” 

“Have you ever tried religion?” 

“I grew up in a good home. My 
parents were very godly people. As 
a family, we never missed church 
or Sunday school. As I grew older 
and became self-supporting, I fell 
away from the Church. I tried to 
live life on a double standard and 
failed. I am miserably unhappy. 
Will I ever be a normal person, 
without a great sense of guilt, 
again?” 

“You will; but you must tirn to 
God for forgiveness and renewal. 
His Spirit must be the primary force 
in your life. It is only He who can 
forgive sin. Your basic loyalty is 
to Him. That is always so. You are 
first of all a member of His Divine 
Kingdom. Your belonging to any 
earthly kingdom is secondary. You 
are a citizen of two kingdoms; but 
God’s comes first.” “I will turn to 
God for help,” she said. 
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‘*‘You Are What You Read’’ 


“By J. B. Phillips” 


The New Testament in Modern 
English. Translated by J. B. Phillips. 
The Macmillan Company. 573 pages 
plus 5 maps. $6. 


In 1947, J. B. Phillips’ Letters to 
Young Churches appeared and was 
widely accepted. With three suc- 
ceeding volumes, Mr. Phillips com- 
pleted the translation of the New 
Testament. These four volumes are 
now combined in The New Testa- 
ment in Modern English. 


Over a million copies of the books 
have been sold in the United States 
in the last ten years. This tells 
enough of what the public thinks of 
Phillips’ efforts. 


The most common criticism that 
one hears of the work is that it is 
“interpretation” rather than trans- 
lation. This is an opinion that Mr. 
Phillips says he is “reluctant to ac- 
cept.” 

Modern translations by individuals 
are nothing new. This has been 
going on for four centuries. Each 
one faces the same problem: How 
to put ancient expressions into 
modern expressions without ending 
up with stilted phrases which no one 
quite understands. 

There is no doubt but that the 
Reverend Mr. Phillips, at present 
Canon Prebendary of Chichester Ca- 
thedral in England, has produced 
a text that will continue to be 
widely and profitably used. 


Beginners’ Bible 


A Beginner’s Bible. By Marghe- 
rita Franchiotti, with the advice and 
assistance of Nathaniel Micklen. 
Oxford University Press. 412 pages. 
$3. 


This book follows in the line of 
several attempts in this generation 
to reorganize Biblical material for 
particular purposes, often omitting 
parts which seem of less value for 
the editor’s purpose. This “short 
Bible” attempts to re-express the 
meaning of the original text “in the 
kind of language required by those 
who find traditional Bible English 
too difficult.” Thus, it is frankly a 
restatement rather than a technical 
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translation, but it does not reflect 
any conscious effort of the editor to 
reinterpret the text. The contrary, 
rather, is true. 

Poetry is written as poetry and 
prose as prose. The Gospels are 
harmonized to tell one continued 
story. The exact scripture reference 
is given for each paragraph. The 
whole Biblical account is outlined 
topically in the Table of Contents. 

Used with a standard text, this 
book will be very helpful to many 
teachers and parents. 


Art of Dating 


The Art of Dating. By Evelyn 
Millis Duvall and Joy Duvall John- 
son. Association Press. 254 pages. 
$2.50. 


The Art of Dating is, as the cover 
states, a complete book on the art 
of dating for teen-agers. It gives 
helpful hints on how to prepare 
yourself for dating, then goes on to 
discuss the ages of your dates, and 
other qualifications. It discusses 
and gives helpful tips on how and 
when to ask for a date, how to ac- 
cept or refuse a date, how often to 
date and how late a date should last. 
It suggests many things to do on 
a date. It also gives ideas as to 
how to get out of situations you 
don’t consider proper. Last of all, 
it discusses the possibility of going 
steady and possible marriage. 

I would recommend it to any 
teen-ager and to interested parents 
who would like to gain a little in- 
sight into the lives of their children. 
—MARGARET MULCH 


Fourth Gospel 


Reading the Gospel of John. By 
James P. Berkeley. Judson Press. 
280 pages. $3.75. 


This is another excellent book on 
the Fourth Gospel. It is well written, 
scholarly, and yet deeply devotional. 
Like others who have written on this 
Gospel, the author is an Old Testa- 
ment scholar. Yet he writes in ap- 
preciation of what this Gospel has 
done to his own life, and not to 
point out its Hebraic relationships. 

While Dr. Berkeley recognizes the 





characters of the Gospel as Hebrew, 
and part of the Hebrew religious 
culture, he recognizes that at the 
time of the Gospel, that culture was 
but an island in an Hellenistic world. 
Not only the author of the Gospel 


but the characters in it, were in- 
fluenced by that world. He wrote 
for people living in that world. Dr. 
Berkeley’s book will help us to ap- 
preciate the Gospel, but also to ap- 
preciate Jesus as the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 

There are but two details in 
which I would criticize the book 
adversely. First, while commending 
his excellent statement that the 
validity of the Gospel is not de- 
pendent on the identity of the 
author, I felt he did less than justice 
to the internal evidence that the 
Apostle John was the author. The 
second possible fault would be the 
failure to note the closeness of re- 
lationship between the concepts of 
this Gospel and much of the Qumran 
material. Reading the Gospel of 
John is an excellent book and will 
bless those who read it carefully.— 
Guy J. WRIGHT 


The Apostles 


The Transformation of the Twelve. 
By Gaston Foote. Abingdon Press. 
128 pages. $2. 


The list of Apostles’ names means 
little to the average person. Here 
is a series of interesting character 
studies in which a prominent min- 
ister converts mere names into liv- 
ing personalities. 

The title suggests the major 
theme, which is the transformation 
of the character of these men as a 
consequence of their meeting and 
association with Jesus of Nazareth. 
Selfishness gives way to the spirit 
of sacrifice in James, inquiry de- 
velops into insight in Philip. 

The author’s approach to these 
studies is intensely practical. He 
relates the issues in the lives of the 
Apostles to relevant issues facing 
men today. He-combines a fascinat- 
ing subject, a pleasing style, and 
a stimulating and profitable objec- 
tive—HENRY E. WEBB 
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Courtesy Is Christian 


and Contagious 


bee plane landed at the Greater 
Pittsburgh Airport in a rain storm. 
The passengers debarked hurriedly 
and were briefly soaked before en- 
tering the buildings. 

Some took taxis, some limousines, 
others waited for the rain to slacken 
before dashing to cars in the park- 
ing lot. I was one of those who 
waited. 

A small, foreign-make car pulled 
in to the curb and a pleasant voice 
inquired: 


“May I take you to your car?” 

My astonishment left me rather 
speechless, for he was a _ total 
stranger and had no obligation to 
serve me in the way he offered. Dur- 
ing the short drive of 200 yards, he 
explained: 

“While I was waiting at the same 
spot you were standing, someone of- 
fered me a lift to my car and I 
thought I would do the same for 
someone else.” 

That was courtesy. The act pos- 
sessed a quality so unselfish that 
one could ponder over its meaning 
without ever fully explaining it. 

But the first thought is this: cour- 
tesy is contagious! Let one be the 
recipient of a genuinely courteous 
act and he is, without calculation, 
ready to be courteous to another. 

I have driven an automobile for 
over 35 years over most of the 
United States and Canada and I 
think I can make a good case for the 
courtesy of Pittsburgh drivers. 

Times without number I can recall 
someone permitting me to enter a 
line of traffic from a side road. I 
have tried to reciprocate and have 
watched others while they stopped 
to let a car into a long line. Such 
an act takes the edge off of impa- 
tience, and sometimes anger. 


Never have I seen more frequent 
demonstrations of driving courtesy 
than in Pittsburgh. 

Yet we need to improve our driv- 
ing habits not only because it is cost- 
ly to be discourteous in terms of 
dollars of property damage, or be- 





From an article in the 
burgh Sun-Telegram.” Used by per- 
mission. Dr. Vivrett is pastor of 
East End Christian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. 


“Pitts- 
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by William R. Vivrett 


cause of personal injuries involved, 
but because a human being cannot 
be properly described as civilized un- 
til he has discovered the profound 
satisfaction that comes in courtesy. 


One would have to go to the New 
Testament to find a proper defini- 
tion of courtesy and then the word 
is “love’’: 

“Love is patient and kind: love is 
not jealous or boastful; it is not ar- 
rogant or rude. Love does not in- 
sist on its own way; it is not irrita- 
ble or resentful; it does not rejoice 
at wrong, but rejoices in the right. 
Love bears all things, believes all 
things, hopes all things, endures all 
things.” 

The quality of an act is deter- 
mined not only by its social conse- 
quences but by its motivation as 
well. 

If one calculates that by a certain 
act which has the appearance of 
courtesy he may profit personally 
by closing a sale, by gaining an in- 
fluential acquaintance, or placing 
someone under obligation to him, 
he prostitutes what might have been 
a virtue. 

This is why those who stand in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition so fre- 
quently emphasize that man _ sees 
only that which appears outwardly, 
while God looks into a man’s heart. 

Genuine courtesy has a religious 
basis. It roots in the idea that we 
are all children of God. God is no 
respecter of persons, nor should his 
children be. Or, as one translation 
suggests, God is impartial. | 

Moreover, that love which our re- 
ligious faith postulates as being the 
nature of God, must distinguish our 
every act in an increasing measure 
and with growing maturity. 

From the practice of these convic- 
tions which characterize religious 
people, will issue that contagion 
which can bless our city: courtesy! 


“. .. Supplement your faith with 
virtue, and virtue with knowledge, 
and knowledge with self-control, 
and self-control with steadfastness, 
and steadfastness with godliness, 
and godliness with brotherly affec- 
tion, and brotherly affection with 
love. For if these things are yours 
and abound, they keep you from 
being ineffective or unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.”—2 PETER 1:5-8. 
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On Tiptoe 


A small boy went to the ballet 
with his mother. 

After watching the performance 
in astonishment for a while he said, 
“Mother, why don’t they just get 
taller girls?” 


e & 3 
Perplexing Position 


I’m trapped between my neighbor, 
Who hates just any noise, 

And my son with his new hot rod, 
And a dozen teen-age boys! 


HELEN M. WEBSTER 


By the Pound 


When the attractive young ma- 
tron asked for “a good book to read,” 
the librarian was unable to judge 
from her looks what her interest 
might be. 

“Do you prefer something light or 
heavy?” she asked. 

“Oh, it really doesn’t matter,” the 
young woman assured her, “I have 
my car outside.” 


Tensions 


To stop unnecessary worry 

I have tried a dozen schemes, 

I am improving every day, 

But now I worry in my dreams. 
HELEN M. WEBSTER 


Any Volunteers? 


So many people are wanting to 
travel to the moon—it looks as if 
someone would have nerve enough 
to sit 
church. 


in the front pews of the 
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Through Temptation 


by James Hanson. Lenten messages 
centered on the temptation scene of 
Christ and its implications in modern 
times. A_ self-examination especially 
appropriate to the Lenten season. In- 
cludes excellent messages for Palm Sun- 
day and Easter. 107582, $1.50. 


The Gamblers at Golgotha 


by G. Hall Todd. Fresh, vital sermons 
that focus attention on minor persons 
associated with our Savior’s passion. 
Material to lend variety and give a 
new slant to sermons. 10G487, $2.75. 


- The Crucial Words from Calvary 


by Herschel H. Hobbs. Vital, im- 
pelling scriptural sermons on the seven 
sayings. Abundant suggestions and 
illustrations to help ministers prepare 
Easter messages. 10C681, $1.95. 


Loyalty to Christ 


by Donald E. Demaray. Ten impelling 
messages for Easter. Sermons intended 
to remind us that our supreme loyalty 
is to Christ. 10L366, $1.50. 


The Slow of Heart 


by Matthew M. Warren. A devotional 
book with the richness of the Christian 
life as its theme. Built around Thomas 
Cranmer’s Thanksgiving Hymn after 
Communion. 108656, $2.00. 





The Wonder of Prayer 


by Shelton H. Bishop. A popular book 
on prayer written from wide pastoral 
experience. Designed to teach the 
novice how to pray, to teach the 
initiated to deepen prayer experience. 
Helpful to church groups, adults and 
young adults alike. 10W469, $2.25. 


Gold from Golgotha 


by Russell Bradley Jones. Sermons on 
the seven words from the cross that 
reflect a deep, earnest desire to dis- 
cover what they really meant as uttered 
by our Lord. 10G486, $1.75. 


With Christ in the Garden 


by Lynn J. Radcliffe. A vivid picture 
of Christ’s vigil in Gethsemane de- 
signed to lead men to a closer com- 
munion with God and a more effective 
life through prayer. 10W461, $1.50. 


Forty Days with Jesus 


by M. E. Willcockson. Daily Lenten 
meditations for individual or family 
worship for each day from Ash 
De aaa through Easter. 10F231, 
$1.50. 


Judas the Betrayer 


by Albert Nicole. A fascinating psycho- 
logical study of Judas Iscariot based on 
scriptural data. Translated from the 
French. Excellent background study 
for sermons. 10J212, $1.50. 


The Sign of the Cross 


by O. P. Kretzmann. Eight 
sermons for Lent and Easter, 
including one each for Maundy 
Thursday, Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday. An_ insistent 
probing into the sinful heart 
and an invitation to repentance 
and faith. Good devotional 
reading or sermon material. 
108664, $1.25, paper. 


Nelected Books for Easter 


Recommended by CHRISTIAN BOARD of PUBLICATION 


Sermons . . . Devotionals . . . Inspiring Reading . . . Source Material 


Choose and Order Now While Selection Is Unlimited 


Peter Marshall's First Easter 


edited and with an introduction by 
Catherine Marshall. A dramatic narra- 
tive of the first Easter skillfully woven 
from Peter Marshall’s sermons. An ac- 
count of every important event and 
scene from the Last Supper through the 
Resurrection; concludes with a ‘mem- 
orable summation of the real meaning 
of Easter. 10P562, $3.50. 


The Miracle of the Cross 


by Robert R. Brown. Scripture-based 
devotional material filled with the 
inspiration of a deathless Christ. Told 
from the viewpoint of Linginus, the 
centurion in charge of the Roman 
soldiers who put Christ to death. 
10M220, $1.50. 


Calvary Attitudes 


by Russell BradJey Jones. Fresh and 
appealing presentation of seven mes- 
sages of subjects dealing with inci- 
dental happenings at the crucifixion. 
Valuable background material for min- 
isters; excellent devotional reading 
during Lent. 10C680, $1.50. 


Daily Meditations on the 
Seven Last Words 


by G. Ernest Thomas. 49 readings— 
one each day for seven weeks—based 
on Jesus’ words from the Cross. Scrip- 
ture references and prayers. Use in 
private reading or family or group 
devotions. 10D275, $2.00. 


The Pilgrim 


by Kenneth A. Kuntz. A series of 40 
devotions that will help the reader 
understand that he is but one of many 
seeking answers to everyday conflicts 
and desires. Based on Luke 4:1-20, the 
temptation experience of Christ, its 
theme is that of a Christian pilgrim 
seeking his way through the tempta- 
tions of life as Christ did in the wilder- 
ness. 10P480, $1.25. 


Christian Board of Publication — Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 











“The spirit and soul of all reformation is free discussion.” 
—ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 





Need for Rededication 


Editor, The Christian-Evangelist: 


Is there one who can tell us where 
we are going? On the one hand we 
are urged to support and cherish the 
landmarks of our beginnings (which 
tends to make us appear as a de- 
nomination), and on the other hand 
encouraged to think primarily of 
unity, a losing of ourselves in the 
universal church. Now “unity” has 
a many-splendored sound, but houses 
one horror—another’ division—for 
where are those to go who would 
not be “independent” and cannot en- 
dorse “open membership”? 

Indications are that some are giv- 
ing humorous addresses to soften up 
our people to accept a “broader” 
view of the essential nature of im- 
mersion. The method employed is 
that of bending the instructions of 
the Bible to suit the desires of the 
people, while Christianity must be 
concerned with the reverse. Could 
it be that we are placing too much 
emphasis on the attempting to an- 
swer the prayer of Jesus, when we 
should be obeying his instructions in 
the commission to the Church? It 
is very possible that we do not need 
a new tack in presenting the gospel, 
but renewed dedication to it.—Bar- 
TON WILLIAMS, Lindsay, Okla. 


“How Many Churches?” 


Editor, The Christian-Evangeélist: 


The message delivered by Gran- 
ville Walker at the International 
Convention and published by The 
Christian-Evangelist should prove 
to be of tremendous significance in 
the history of our brotherhood. Dr. 
Walker has clearly stated what 
many of us believe to be the true 
position of the Christian Church in 
the Christian world today. 

Jesus clearly stated in Matthew 
16:18 it was to be his Church, not 
man’s. Our differences and difficul- 
ties in the Christian world have 
largely stemmed from our losing 
sight of this one fact. 

Since it is Christ’s Church, I, for 
one, am willing to let Christ work 
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individually with each person who 
wants to belong and work in his 
Church. I believe wholeheartedly in 
“the right of every man to go to 
the New Testament and read and 
obey it for himself.” 

When the time comes—and the 
sooner, the better—for us to decide 
who will go the way of unity on this 
basis and who will not, we must pre- 
pare ourselves for an inevitable fact, 
that some of our brethren will feel 
their opinions so strongly they will 
be unable to accept in their local or 
our brotherhood fellowship those 
who do not conform, in their opin- 
ion, to certain forms, practices, and 
beliefs of the early New Testament 
Church. But, we dare not let the 
unity of Christ’s Church be held 
up on this account. 

A basic inconsistency is shown, in 
my opinion, when we invite every 
believer in Jesus as the Son of God 
to participate with us in the Lord’s 
Supper and then a few moments later 
deny that same person the right to 
become affiliated with our local 
membership unless he has. been 
or will be baptized by immersion. 
We defend our position by saying it 
is the Lord’s Table. Isn’t it the 
Lord’s Church? 

We seem to be able to accept as 
Christians those who disagree with 
us as long as they stay in their 
“own” church, but when they try to 
unite with “ours,” we infer there is 
either something more they need 
than simply being a Christian or 
that they were really not Christians 
in the first place! How many 
‘*echurches’’ does Christ have? 
Haven’t we always believed the 
Church of Jesus Christ is “essen- 
tially, intentionally, and constitu- 
tionally one”? 

Some soul-and-mind-searching cer- 
tainly seems to be in order when 
the ridiculous conclusion is reached 
that it is easier to get into Christ’s 
Church and the Kingdom of God 
than into the Christian Church! 

May God help us to understand 
and then follow his Will in this all- 
important matter.—RICHARD E. 
Brown, Fresno, Calif. 
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Letters... 


Translation Trouble? 


Editor, The Christian-Evangélist: 


A question has been troubling me 
for some time: 


“Why are you doing and saying 
nothing about the need for a Bible 
translated in our own language, in 
the clearest and most easily under- 
stood manner possible to man, with 
God’s help?” 

We cooperated with the majority 
of Protestants in the creation of the 
Revised Standard Version. I believe 
also .that we are using this version 
in our own churches more than any 
other, even the King James which 
should have been replaced in our 
country for teaching purposes at 
least a hundred years ago! 

Yes, I too was brought up on the 
King James translation and many of 
its passages are dear to me. 

If I had been brought up on a 
good current translation those same 
passages would be even dearer be- 
cause it is not the words but the 
meanings which make them loved. 

The Revised Standard Version, a 
translation, is a great improvement 
but it still retains the King James 
wording in all language addressed to 
God. This includes all prayers, even 
the Lord’s Prayer in which the ar- 
chaic ‘‘Thy,” Thine,” “art,” ete., are 
barriers between God and ourselves. 

To carry on the work which has 
been started all Christians would 
have to cooperate in financing and 
maintaining a permanent standing 
Bible translation committee. 

If Jesus had wanted the people to 
hear His Word in a foreign tongue 
he would have taught them in that 
manner. Also remember that He 
taught in ancient Palestine and not 
in 17th Century England!—GEorRGE 
GRAPATIN, North Madison, Ohio 


Epitor’s Note: Perhaps Mr. 
Grapatin would enjoy The New Tes- 
tament in Modern English, trans- 
lated by J. B. Phillips (Macmillan, 
1958). 
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—THE “Y” WAY 
(Continued from page 19.) 


scholarship to Yale which would 
give him the training necessary 
to be the kind of missionary he 
wanted. 

Agustin immediately went to 
the “Y”’ secretary and asked to be 
released from his job so that he 
could take missionary training 
at Yale. The secretary was just 
as firm in his case as he had been 
with Sam. He refused to let 
Agustin go. 

Agustin was inclined to feel 
bitter. Who did the secretary 
think he was? He couldn’t force 
a fellow to keep a job if he didn’t 
want it. Of course, it wouldn’t 
look well on his record that he 
had occurred the ill-will of the 
YMCA in Omaha. 

It wasn’t as if he were really 
doing anything important, Agus- 
tin argued to himself. Any kid 
fresh out of high school could do 
his job as well. They didn’t need 
a college trained man for it. With 
his college training, there ought 
to be something more worthwhile 
that he could do than sit at a 
desk, and hand out towels and 
soap to a thousand men a day. 
When you were dealing with that 
many men a day you didn’t have 
time to have any personal con- 
tact with them. 

The Yale scholarship was avail- 
able only for a limited length of 
time. The day before Agustin 
had to make his decision, the “Y” 
secretary came to him and said, 
“Why don’t you come to my 
house to dinner tonight and we 
can talk over the whole prob- 
lem?” 

Agustin felt a glimmer of hope. 
Surely in an evening’s time he 
could make the secretary see 
reason. 

It was a good dinner, and 
Agustin talked eagerly about his 
hopes and his dreams, and of how 
he had caught the vision of the 
Student Volunteer movement to 
make the world Christian in this 
generation. Surely when the 
man realized how lofty were his 
aims, he wouldn’t keep Agustin 
here, handing out towels to a 
thousand men a day. 

But the “Y” secretary was ada- 
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mant. He was just as deter- 
mined to convince Agustin as 
Agustin was to convince him. 
The two men talked on and on, 
but neither man was willing to 
yield much. Finally, at midnight 
Agustin Turner decided that he 
must leave. He was getting no- 
where. 

Agustin couldn’t remember 
when he had felt so discouraged 
as when he walked home that 
night. He wanted to do right 
and not make an enemy of the 
“YY,” but what future was there 
in handing out a thousand towels 
a day? How was he accomplish- 
ing his goal in life? 

Suddenly he seemed to hear an 
inner voice say, “You talk of 
wanting to serve Christ, but you 
haven’t asked for his help in mak- 
ing this decision.” 

At that moment Agustin knew 
what he must do. He must spend 
most of the rest of the night in 
prayer. This was not his decision 
to make, but Christ’s. Agustin 
prayed long and earnestly. 

Toward dawn he seemed to 
hear a Voice say, “Agustin, you 
can testify for me anywhere. I 
need you in the Y.” 

Immediately Agustin felt a 
great peace, and the short rest 
he had before it was time to go 
to work seemed to renew him in 
body and spirit. 

He told the secretary of his de- 
cision, and the man’s relief and 
pleasure in Agustin’s decision 
helped to start the day right. 
With his new vision of God’s pur- 
pose Agustin viewed his job 
through a different light. He no- 
ticed that there were little chunks 
of time when he had a breathing 
spell. And always when this hap- 
pened, there was a man around 
who seemed bewildered or lone- 
some or in need of a friendly word 
from Agustin. It was wonderful 
how many chances in a mundane 
job he found to serve when he 
looked for those chances. 

Everyone noticed Agustin’s 
changed attitude and influence 
over the men, and at the end of 
a year when the secretary was 
transferred, Augustin was asked 
to take over his job. And just 
as Augustin was reconciled to 
God’s “No” to foreign service, he 


discovered that God’s “No” was 
just a prelude, pointing the way 
to a bigger chance. After he had 
served the Omaha “Y” for two 
years, he was asked to go to the 
“Y” in Mexico. Finally he had 
his chance for foreign service. 

But Agustin’s two years in 
Omaha had enlarged his vision. 
He now searched for .ways to 
serve God in everything that hap- 
pened. And in the forty years 
that he spent in Mexico and Chile 
Agustin Turner helped to bring 
good relations between Peru and 
Chile, set up organizations to 
take care of the unemployed, 
started the first Bible class in the 
“Y” at Valparaiso, organized 
“School-Homes” for delinquents, 
and was decorated by the Chilian 
government with the degree of 
“Al Merito con el grado de Com- 
endador,’ which had previously 
been given only to diplomats and 
military men. 

And through all those years 
Agustin remembered the vision 
he had had when he was trying 
to decide between the “Y” and 
Yale—ask God for guidance in 
making all decisions. He found 
that when he was in partnership 
with God seemingly impossible 
situations always had an answer. 

Even now, when many people 
would be content to rest after 
forty years of foreign service, 
Agustin Turner is busier than 
most men half his age. To the 
foreign students of Pasadena he 
and his wife, Dell, are like second 
parents. Ever since his retire- 
ment in 1947 Agustin has worked 
through churches, the Y, and 
Rotary to make the foreign stu- 
dents in Pasadena feel at home. 
Any organization that wants a 
foreign student as a speaker con- 
tacts Agustin Turner, and he in 
turn asks them for help in mak- 
ing the students feel at home in 
the United States. In the last 
year alone he has been responsi- 
ble for having students talk to 
eighty-three different organiza- 
tions. 

Agustin’s blue eyes have the 
same young, eager look that they 
did in college because his life is 
still devoted to serving Christ— 
now through the foreign students 
here in the United States. 
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inn. Who is_ the 
head of the local church? Is 
it the Board of Elders—the 
chairman of the official board— 
the minister—the official board 
—or the congregation? 


A NSWER: The church at 
its best is a fellowship and when 
we have fellowship one with an- 
other we do not argue over 
chief seats but in honor we 
prefer one another. Christ is 
the head of the church. It is 
our task to seek Christ’s will. 
Often there is someone in the 
local church who thinks he is 
the supreme authority. Some- 
times this supreme authority is 
assumed by the Board of Elders, 
at other times by the chairman 
of the board, even at times by 
the minister. Every church 
needs leadership but there is a 
wide difference between leader- 
ship and dictatorship. 
Certainly it is the minister’s 
task to suggest programs of 
action from time to time, but 
he must be willing to have 
others suggest ideas also and 
he has no ground for anger or 
for pouting if his program is 
not readily accepted by his 
church leaders. I must confess 
that during my years as a pas- 
tor I usually found that when 
my people turned down my 
“big” ‘ideas time revealed that 
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those ideas were not so big after 
all. 

The chairman of the board in 
a well-organized church serves 
a term of only two or three 
years in that capacity. The 
minister should seek the council 
of his board chairman and be- 
fore each board meeting there 
should be conference together 
concerning matters that are on 
the agenda. However, at the 
board meeting the chairman 
must remember that he is the 
presiding officer and not the 
speaker on every subject. 

The elders of the church 
render their greatest service 
when they look after the spir- 
itual life of the church and do 
their work with humility and 
consecration. In some churches 
the Board of Elders have gotten 
the idea somewhere (certainly 
not from the Scriptures) that 
they are the Supreme Court of 
the local congregation and 
would even like to extend their 
authority to the brotherhood of 
which they are a part. Let me 
pay tribute to those elders who 
love the church—their name is 
legion. A well-organized church 
will have a rotating board and 
this keeps any one elder who 
has “ruling” tendencies from 
having continuous opportunity 
to flount his assumed authority. 

Any church that has a con- 
gregational form of government 
must understand that the final 
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authority in matters of polity 
and procedure rests with the 
congregation. Perhaps a word 
of caution should be given to 
trustees of the church. Church 
trustees have been known to as- 
sume that they have authority 
to do what they please with 
church monies and church prop- 
erties. These trustees act only 
as the congregation gives them 
authority to act. 

Let us thank God for minis- 
ters who minister, church 
boards that are not boring, 
elders that ‘‘el,’’ deacons who 
“deac’’ and trustees you can 
trust. 


“Remember, Piffle’s Posture Pews 
please particular people ... and 
now, back to ‘Sin Busters’!” 
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